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the taste 
that’s right! 


SNtOKE AH 


Mil 


not too strong...not too light 

Viceroy’s got- the 
taste that’s right! 


Smoke *11 7 filter brands and you'll agree: some 
taste as if they had no filter at all . . . others filter 
the fun and flavor out of smoking. But Viceroy 
tastes the way you'd likea filter cigarette to taste I 




gusto 


What does it mean, anyway? 


Webster's says, "Keen or zestful appreciation; high relish or enjoyment." 

Funk & Wagnalls say, "Keen enjoyment; relish; zest." 

Beer lovers say, "Schlitz." 

"Just the kiss of the hops" brings the character of Schlitz to life. Gently breathes real gusto into 
this great light beer. 

But if you really want to know what gusto is, reading a dictionary won't explain it half so well 
as drinking a Schlitz. Now? 

Schlitz— the beer that made Milwaukee famous . . . simply because it tastes so good. 







when this leads 
to head cold 
congestion 

this relieves it 
all day long 



Winter means the excitement of winter sports. 
Great. But it can also mean sniffles, sneezes 
and nasal congestion. Not so great. That’s 
where Contac comes in. Each Contac capsule 
contains over 600 tiny “time pills.’’ They work 
fast for fast relief. And they keep working 
continuously to provide relief that lasts up 
to 12 full hours. So if winter fun leads to 
head cold congestion, get all day (or night) 
relief. Get Contac capsules at your pharmacy. 



New Large Size Contac is convenient and saves money, too. 
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Next week 

A UNIQUE SWING has en- 
abled 1961 PGA Champion 
Jerry Barber to develop one 
of golf's finest short games. 
Part I of a iwo-pari instruction- 
al shows his pitching technique. 

SURFING is not really a sporl. 
Ii is more an allliciion. It gets 
to a man's blood and to his 
dreams. Coles Phinizy diag- 
noses (he disease but has noth- 
ing to prescribe for the cure. 

WHAT'S WRONG with tennis? 
Why has a game played by 
more people than ever before 
become less and less exciting 
to watch and to talk about? 
Some inquiries, some answers. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 

presents a brand-new selection of 

79HST 

ALEHjmS 

from every field of music! 



HERE. INDEED. IS AN EXCITING NEW SELECTION 
OF BEST-SELLING RECORDS to suit every musi- 
cal taste - classical, popular. jazz, show music, 
country and western — a selection typical of 
the wide range ol recorded entertainment that 
will be available to you every month as a mem- 
ber of the Columbia Record Club. 

By joining now, you may have ANY SIX of 
these best sellers for only $1.99. What's more, 
you'll also receive a handsome adjustable record 
rack - absolutely free. 

TO RECEIVE YOUR 6 RECORDS FOR ONLY $1.99— 

mail the attached postage-paid airmail card. 
Be sure to indicate whether you want your 6 
records (and all future selections) in regular 
high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate which Club 
Division best suits your musical taste: Classical; 
Listening and Dancing, Broadway. Movies, Tele- 
vision and Musical Comedies; Ja zz. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club's 
staff of music experts selects outstanding rec- 
ords from every field of music. These selections 
are fully described in the Club's music Magazine, 
which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your 
Division ... or take any of the wide variety of 
other records offered in the Magazine, from all 
Divisions ... or take no record in any particular 
month. Your only membership obligation is to 


purchase six selections from the more than 400 
to be offered in the coming 12 months. There- 
after, you have no obligation to buy any addi- 
tional records... and you may discontinue mem- 
bership at any time. 

FREE RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish 
to continue as a member after purchasing six 
records, you will receive - FREE - a record of 
your choice lor every two additional selections 
you buy - a 50% dividend! 

The records you want are mailed and billed 
to you at the list price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98; 
occasional Original Cast recordings somewhat 
higher), plus a small mailing and handling 
charge. Stereo records are $1.00 more. 

SEND NO MONEY - mail the postage-paid air- 
mail card provided to receive ANY SIX of the out- 
standing records on these pages - plus a FREE 
adjustable record rack - for only $1.99. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: Stereo records must be 
played only on a stereo record player. II you 
do not now own one. by all means continue to 
acquire regular high-fidelity records. They 
will play with true-to-life fidelity on your 
present phonograph and will sound even more 
brilliant on a stereo phonograph if you pur- 
chase one in the future. 


More than 1,500.000 families now belong to the world's largest record club 

COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB • terre haute, Indiana 












There is nothing like a Dane 

or a Norwegian, or a Swede— as you’ll find when you 
fly to Europe in Scandinavian Style 


When it comes to dispensing charming service to the air traveler, 
SAS has an almost unfair advantage. It can draw on the talents of 
three countries. And warm-hearted hospitality and natural courtesy 
are part of the tradition of all three. So when an SAS stewardess 
treats her passengers as you would your own guests, it's not just 
because it's in the rule book. That's the way Scandinavians are 
at home. (Incidentally, this is one of the reasons Scandinavia is 
such a delightful place to visit.) 

Choose SAS next time, and see how 
refreshing it is to fly in Scandinavian 
Style. For full information on SAS 
vacations in Europe, mail the coupon. 

SCWDf/VAVMN A/J9M//VFS SKSr£/H 


To SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM SI-211 
638 Fifth Avenue. New York 20. N Y. 

Please send me the SAS Travel Planning kit. 
including details of SAS services to Europe, 
transatlantic from New York and transpolar from 
California. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

My SAS travel agent is 


Ml 



They play ever y day in San 


T he mild, even climate in San 
Diego County means you can play 
virtually every day of the year on the 
38 golf courses in the area. Here at the 
beautiful Torrcy Pines Course, the Pacific 
Ocean provides a magnificent backdrop 
for challenging championship holes. 

The ocean shoreline curves away to the 
south and out to a paper smooth horizon. 
Cliffs plunge in a sheer drop to a broad 
white beach below. To the east are moun- 
tains, blue in the distance, rising rough- 
edged against the sky at the beginning 
M2 


of the wide coastal plain. The golf course 
and a nearby state park are named for the 
unique Torrcy Pine, which is found only 
here and on tiny Santa Rosa Island. 

Besides golf, San Diego-Land offers 
year round tennis, riding, boating, 
slyuffleboard and other sports. 

There is only a 12° difference between 
summer and winter average high temper- 
atures, sea breezes arc almost constant, 
and the sun shines 353 days a year. 

Deep sea fishing is so good each fisher- 
man is provided with a big burlap sack 


Diego-Land 

to hold his catch. It frequently takes two 
men to carry a sack off the boat after a 
day's fishing. Nearby Mexico offers horse 
racing, dog racing, Jai Alai, bull fights, 
night clubs and another excellent 
championship golf course. 

Free folders available to help plan a 
trip. Write San Diego Convention & 
Tourist Bureau, Dept. SI -163, 924 Second 
Avenue, San Diego 1, California. 

SAN DIEGO 

Where California O Mexico Meet hy the Blue Pacific 
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DON COSTA 


'QUITE POSSIBLY THE GREATEST 
PIANO RECORDING YET MADE" 

— MtFi Review 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


THE VENTURES 


Symphony No 3 

hEROICA' 


The 

ALVIN 

SHOW 


HAPPY MOOT 


166. Ten creel ner- 174. Lavender Blue, 91. "Most lavish and 
ratives by the star ol Earth Angel, Donna, beautiful musical, a 
"Tha Real McCoys" Lollipop, 12 in all triumph."-Kllfallen 


JOHNNY HORTONS * 

HS..1 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandj 


KOSTELANETZ 


JIMENEZ 

THE 

ASTRONAUT 


: Vaya Con 465. "Generates tre- 1J. Also: Tumbling 106. He's a truly "hi- 

Chapel In mendous eicitt- Tumbleweeds, The larious character!" 

■light, etc. ment.”- N. Y. Timas New Frontier, etc. -N. Y. Journal-Amer. 


2. Hound Dog; Twis- 15. Clementine. The 457. "Faultless play- 
tin' U.S.A.; etc. (Not Great Speckle Bird, ing, fabulous sound!" 
available in steree) The Caretaker, etc. -Washington Post 


"CHARM AND ORIGINALITY... 
QUITE DIVERTING" 

— Saturday Review 

PETER, PAUL and MARY 


172. "Uncommon musicianship and a 
rare sense of style." -HiFi Review. 
This brilliant album also includes: 
500 Miles, This Train, Early In the 
Morning, Autumn to May, Sorrow, If I 
Had My Way, It's Raining, Cruel War. 
Whero Have All the Flowers Gone, etc. 


37. Twelve romantic hits played by 
the world’s best-selling piano artist. 
Roger lends his inimitable style to: 
Shalom, The Way You Look Tonight. 


way, Eventide, Amor, Smile, 
t Know Why 


JA JACKSON 


RAV 

CONNIFF | 


S Continental I 









269. "Horowitz can play the piano 
with a strength and seething air of 
controlled violence that no other 
pianist can match."— Time 
"Stands as a testimony to an Instru- 
mentalist in full command of his re- 
sources. "-Musical America 


CARNIVAL 
IN VIENNA 


II HARMONiCATS 

I Peg O' My Heart 




VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


VLAOIMIR 


HOROWITZ 


EfeOHI 
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Buie k Motor Division, General Motors Corporation 


It's official . . , the bold, beautiful Buick LeSabre Estate Wagon is the "Official Ski Wagon" at major U.S. resorts this winter I 
For a lot of good reasons. Power, for example . . . that hefty 401-cu.-in. Wildcat V-8 can really tote a load. Then, there's 
Turbine Drive and Positive Traction Differential*— a great combo for keeping you going on snowy, slushy roads. A locking 
ski rack* burglar-proofs four pairs of skis! And ROOM? . . . this beauty seats up to nine, has over 86 cu. ft. of cargo space/ 
So make tracks for your Buick dealer's. You can trade 'n' save now during his big LeSABRE VALUE CARNIVAL. Schussl 

'Optional at extra cost. 

n s. vnni: in buck: 


I’m for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED! Please enter my sub- 
scription at the rate checked below . . . and bill me later. 



□ 1 year for $6.75 

□ 3 years for $14 


□ 5 years for $20 


□ This is a new subscription 

□ This is a renewal to start when my 
current subscription mns out 




(pUatt print) 

addrttt 



Each of the above rates includes postage and handling. 

$3483 
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Is 

your 

face 

red? 

chapped? chafed? 
razor-sore? 

C $/ cS)j/<r 

OUTDOOR 

LOTION 


Soothes irritated skin f ast! 

For hands, too. that arc sore, 
roughened, from work or play. 
Speeds up healing, gives quick 
comfort! Combats drying, 
cracking, roughness! Use after 
shaving, before and after expo- 
sure to sun, wind, rugged 
weather. rough work! Protects— 
conditions— refreshes! 1 .00 
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tDlAvon Staff 


1963 Wilson Staff woods and irons. 
Available only through golf professional shops. 


Let three tournament- 
winning professionals 
show you how 

3 exclusive 
Wilson Staff 
club ideas 
help you 
play your 
best golf ! 

The exclusive design features in Wilson Staff 
golf clubs help great professionals like Sam 
Snead, Billy Casper, Cary MiddlecolT, Arnold 
palmer and Billy Maxwell* compile some of 
the greatest winning records in golf! 

Wilson’s exclusive Strata-Bloc’ woods 
have helped Sam Snead win three PGA 
Championships, three Masters Champion- 
ships and more tournaments than any other 
player in golf history! 

Wilson’s exclusive Dynapower irons have 
helped Cary MiddlecolT win two U.S. Open 
Championships and one Masters Champion- 
ship, as well as many other titles. 

And Wilson’s perfectly-matched shafts 
have helped former U.S. Open Champion 
liilly Casj»er become one of golf’s all-time 
leading money winners! 

The same exclusive features that these 
great stars have field-tested and used are 
now available to you in new 1963 Wilson 
Staff woods and irons. See them now at your 
golf professional shop. 

’Members of the Wilson Golf Advisory Staff. 

Watch the Las Vegas Tournament of Champions 
Sunday, May 5, NBC -TV 
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“First 

perfectly-matched 
clubs in 
golf history.” 


—Billy Casper, 

former U.S. Open Champion 


“Wilson’s perfectly-matched 
shafts help you get the con- 
sistently good timing you need 
to play winning golf. Wilson 
helps you time your swing to 
hit the ball at the same instant 
with every club in the bag." 



First truly matched set. Wilson Staff clubs are first with 
every shaft matched in flex-action to the weight of its club 
head. Diagram shows how shaft-flex point steps down on 
each club, proof that Wilson compensates for the change 
in weight between club heads, because club heads increase 
in weight as they increase in loft. 



— n 

— . 


UJ 

1 m'!\" 


‘•Ordinary” sets are 
only half-matched . 

Diagram shows how 
identical shafts are used 
for more than one club 
head in the set. 
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“Wilson Staff 
Dynapower irons 
put club head weight 
behind the ball.” 


—Cary Middlecoff, former 
U.S. Open - Masters Champion 
“Wilson’s exclusive Dyna- 
power iron design helps you 
get more distance and greater 
control -because club bead 
weight is behind the ball as it 
rides up the club face before 
taking off.” 



Wilson Dynapower principle flares club 
head weight behind the ball to increase 
effective hitting area. 



"Ordinary" irons waste power with im- 
proper weight distribution that minimizes 
effective hitting area. 
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“Wilson 

Strata-Bloc woods 
can't warp, swell 
or split.” 

—Sam Snead, former 
Masters - PGA Champion 


“You’ve got to go for distance 
if you want to be in the front 
row when they hand out the 
prize money. Wilson’s Strata- 
Bloc woods help you get more 
distance than ordinary woods 
because they direct the strong 
end-grains against the ball for 
more power.” 


PLAYTQ WIN WITH 

UJiEitrn. 



Arrowshows howend- 
grains in each layer of 
wood are directed 
against the ball for ad- 
ditional thrust. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. Chicago 
(A subsidiary o( Wilson A Co.. Inc ) 
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TRIBULATION IN TOKYO 

As last week ended, with the Olympic 
Games of 1964 a mere 600 days or so 
away, Japan was searching frantically 
for someone to accept the presidency of 
its Olympic organizing committee. There 
were no eager candidates. If ever the 
head of an organization seems certain 
to lose face, including both cars, it will 
lie this one. Preparation for the Games 
is not precisely proceeding apace. 

“Regrettably," says Shojiro Kawashi- 
ma. cabinet minister in charge of the 
Olympics, “Olympic preparations are 
behind in all aspects.” Tokyo's Maini- 
chi Shimbun editorialized: “At the rate 
preparations are moving, we must be 
gravely concerned.” 

Tokyo's traffic problem is the world's 
worst. Olympic road-building plans call 
for 22 access roads and four main high- 
ways totaling 73 miles to be built at a 
cost of S420 million. So far none of the 
roads are open and last year less than half 
the target deadlines for road construc- 
tion were met. One reason is that Ja- 
pan has no law enabling the government 
to acquire property by condemnation. 
Speculators bought up plots astride pro- 
posed rights of way and held out for ex- 
orbitant prices. Then there were 10,000 
families who had to be moved to equiv- 
alent accommodations in land-short To- 
kyo. The 13-milc expressway from Ha- 
neda airport to downtown Tokyo was 
held up while fishermen demanded S9I 
million for the land on which they built 
their shacks and stored their nets. 

Biggest problem of all is housing. The 
Japanese expect 30.000 visitors. In Tokyo 
and a 50-mile radius there are only 1 I.- 
460 beds in Western-style hotels. 4.760 
in suitable Japanese inns. Another 7.000 
rooms are planned, leaving a staggering 
shortage of 7,000 beds. This takes no ac- 
count of the thousands of Japanese w ho 
will flow into Tokyo for the Games, but 
no one is worrying about them. “The 
Japanese arc used to a Spartan life." a 
hotel manager blandly explained. 

Then there’s the matter of tickets. The 
Japanese have decreed that no foreigner 
may buy a ticket until he can show proof 


of guaranteed housing. "It’s a vicious 
circle," a despairing travel agent wailed. 
“Clients will not pay a 50' , deposit on 
rooms unless they're sure of a ticket and 
the organizing committee says it won't 
sell tickets until rooms arc paid for. 
Something will have to give.” 

Something like the new president, 
poor fellow. Chosen this week, he turned 
out to be Daigoro Yasukawa. utilities 
magnate. Asked why he took the job, 
he said somebody pushed him. 

BIG-CITY FARMERS 

Since Lee MacPhail left the New York 
Yankees for the Baltimore Orioles in 
1959 the fine Yankee farm system has 
been crumbling. In 1962 its seven teams 
posted a combined won-lost record of 
385 510. giving the mighty Yankees un- 
disputed possession of 20th and last 
place in the “farm club” standings. They 
were 53 games deeper in the red (below 
.500) than the I9th-placc team. Kansas 
City. One baseball student who follows 
the Yankee organization closely suggests 
that the parent front office seems hardly 
to think of the farm teams anymore. 
Thus, Richmond, Va., one of the Yan- 
kees' top minor league affiliates, had 
mustered no team to speak of until the 
Yanks, as a sort of afterthought, shipped 
along a stack of players the day before 
the season opened. The idea seems to 
lie that there is no need for winners 
dow n on the farm as long as you develop 
one or two players for the varsity. 

Question: How much longer can the 
Yankees come up with varsity-strength- 
ening players from a losing farm system? 
And how are the farmhands to develop 
the winning Yankee spirit playing with 
losers? 

THE CONFORMIST 

Jacques Plante. Montreal Canadicn 
goalie, has a scientifically suspicious 
mind. He recently began to wonder 
about the size of hockey nets in different 
arenas, and from wondering it was only 
a short step to measuring. Plante said he 
found the nets in New York and Boston 
three inches lower than those at home. 


Nets in Detroit, he discovered, were 
w ider than in Montreal. 

Plante's work has led to measuring 
tapes being brought out all over Nation- 
al Hockey League cities. President Clar- 
ence Campbell of the NHL. threatening 
fines, has now' warned all referees to 
keep tapes in their pockets. “The meas- 
ure," he says, “is an integral part of a 
referee's equipment— just as much as 
his whistle." Campbell himself discov- 
ered that not only arc the nets too low 
in some places but in Chicago the goal 
frames are less than official height and 
in one of the corner circles in Toronto's 
Maple Leaf Gardens one of the blue lines 
is two inches wider than the others. 

RARITAN RARITY 

Robert Vander Wide has been hunter 
and fisherman for as long as he can re- 
member. When he was 4 years old he 
came home with a rabbit and said, 
"Mommy, look what I shot." This was 
odd because the lad had no gun. His 
father buried the rabbit but Bobby found 
the spot, exhumed his prize and came 



in again, carrying the rabbit and re- 
peating. "Mommy, look what I shot." 

At a county fair his father paid a 
quarter so Bobby could fish in a lank. 
Bobby caught the biggest trout of all. 
At the age of 10 he got his junior hunting 
license and went out with two veteran 
hunters. When the first pheasant got up, 
Bobby brought it down before his elders 
could even raise their guns. 

Now, at 1 1, he has pulled a coup that 
will make him the envy of all boys the 
continued 
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The new Mercedes-Benz 220SE Coupe ... and why aren't you in the picture? 


This Mercedes-Benz Invites You to Europe as its Guest 


More than 60,000 owners of Mercedes-Benz 
motorcars in this country can tell you about sub- 
stantial savings in fuel, in routine maintenance, 
in repairs.They will happily confide that, instead 
of trading in every two or three years, they pre- 
fer to keep on enjoying their Mercedes-Benz 
and keep their money in the bank. 


But you can enjoy still another advantage in 
Mercedes-Benz. Arrange with your dealer to take 
delivery in Europe . . the dollar savings can pay 
fora glorious vacation. 

We suggest you visit him, and ask for the fig- 
ures. And while you are there, take a drive behind 
the three-pointed silver star! 



( A Subsidiary of 
Studebaker Corporation) 
South Bend, Indiana 





It costs less than ever 
to visit the Islands 
of 



Our Garden Island of Kauai is a setting of green valleys 
and golden beaches. It is a land of flowers, music and 
quick, friendly smiles. It is a place to lose your cares. 




You'll see orchids by the acre 
on Hawaii Island — and wear them 
by the hundreds, in lovely leis. 


Petroglyphs on Maui give you a 
fascinating look into the past 
— a picture story of Old Hawaii. 


HAWAII 


Now, with new group fares and packaged 
tours, these sunny Islands are easier than 
ever to enjoy. Just 4V4 hours by jet from 
the Pacific Coast, 4 Vt days by luxury liner, 
Hawaii is happily within your reach in both 
time and cost. Many fine hotels assure a 
wide choice of accommodations at rates be- 
low those in most American resort areas. 
Plan to stay long enough to visit Kauai, 
Maui and Hawaii Islands, each just minutes 
from Honolulu by plane. No passports or 
“shots” are necessary to visit here — you 
could leave tomorrow, and why not? The 
weather is wonderful (about 74° average) 
and the fun and savings have never been big- 
ger. Drop everything, especially your cares, 
and come now to enjoy this happy land. 



When swimming, sunbathing and sightseeing 
are done for the day, come aboard a sleek 
catamaran to sail the quiet sea off Waikiki. 


See yoei bevel Agent. Airline or Steamship Representative or write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU Dept 14, Honolulu. Hawaii tar colorful folder . Otlicas in New fork. Chicago, los Angeles 



SCORECARD continued 


nation over. Bobby came home from 
school the other day. put on his rubber 
boots and went to play at the brook that 
runs through his family's farm at Read- 
ington. N.J. The nameless stream is 10 
feet wide at its widest, but Bobby catches 
suckers and cattish there in summer. 
This lime he saw an enormous fish which, 
he said later, seemed ■■pooped." He ran 
into the water, kicked the fish on the head 
several times and lugged it home. It was 
a striped bass 46 inches long. 

Mrs. Vandcr Wiele telephoned the 
Hunterdon County Democrat. A picture 
of Bobby holding his big fish appeared 
on Page One. but the story hinted that 
Bobby's father might have sneaked the 
fish into the brook. Mrs. Vander Wiele 
was furious, looking her accusers straight 
in the eye and saying. “We’re not that 
kind of people.’’ Others hinted that if 
his father hadn’t put it there somebody 
else had. 

We stopped our investigation after 
being convinced that Bobby’s parents 
had nothing to do with it. The stream 
had been in Hood two days before, and 
striped bass do go up rivers from the sea. 
We prefer to believe that this giant 
striper left the ocean, swam through 
lower New York bay, entered the Rari- 
tan River, moved 35 miles upstream to 
the North Branch and then five miles 
to the mouth of the brook, finally fought 
its way up the brook until it came to 
rest in the arms of a small boy. 

FINANCIAL REPORT 

There was no bargain basement rush last 
week when Championship Sports, Inc. 
opened bidding for ancillary rights to the 
April 4 Patterson-Liston rematch in Mi- 
ami Beach. Only three offers were made, 
none from old-line closed-circuit com- 
panies, which isn’t at all surprising con- 
sidering the size of the egg laid by last 
September’s heavyweight title bout. The 
hypothetical prize went to SportsVision 
Inc., a recently formed corporation, 
owned jointly by two high-finance ex- 
perts. Frederic H. Brooks and Roy Gar- 
cia, former business associates of Roy 
M. Cohn, who is part owner of Cham- 
pionship Sports. 

They don’t appear to be taking much 
of a flyer. SVI will have no guarantee to 
worry about. In fact, the closed-circuit 
company will take $75,000 off the top 
and 22 l /i% of the balance. Sonny, Floyd 
and CSI will divide what’s left (probably 
30-30 for the fighters and 40% for CSI ). 

continued 



Should you wear 

tattersall underwear with a pin-striped suit? 

Live a little. If your shorts are knit boxers from Carter's , you'll 
carry the whole thing off with aplomb. And with comfort. ( Carter's 
boxers are made of soft , knitted Pak-nit* fabric.) And with style. 
( Carter's boxers are cut to fit a man. They don't sag , bag, drag, or 
droop.) Try on that tattersall pair. Did you ever face the world 
more confidently? Hey, come back for your pin-striped pants! 
Best friend a well-dressed knit-picker ever had: >0 _____ 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS. MASS. 


7 PAX-NIT BOXERS $1.75 AT ■. WASHINGTON. D. C, RAIEIGH HABERDASHER • DETROIT, J. L HUDSON CO. 

Charles Goren 
Invites you to enter 
the 2nd Annual 
North American 
Rubber Bridge 
Tournament 

Whether your game is beginner, average, or expert you can 



WIN 

WIN 

WIN 


An expense paid trip to New York to compete in the 
exciting final championship match — 

S2.500 in cash for becoming the NORTH AMERICAN 
RUBBER BRIDGE TOURNAMENT Champion pair. 
$1000 for runner-up pair, and other valuable prizes. 

The opportunity of playing bridge with Mr. Bridge 
himself — Charles Goren. star of the T.V. Show. "Champ- 
ionship Bridge” 


... all arranged by your North American Van Lines Agent, sponsors of the 
Tournament and the Show. You compete with players all across the nation — 
yet you play with your friends at regular rubber bridge in your own home. 


NO ENTRY FEE 

Entry blanks may also be 
obtained from your local 
North American Van Lines 
Agent, or your Samsonite 
Folding Furniture Dealer. 
Entries must be in by 
Midnight. Feb. 26, 1963. 


Sponaorecl By 


For complete information and your entry blank w 

North American Rubber Bridge Tournament 
212 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


A/0/77-/V s4/WE/7/£?AA/ l/A/V Li/VES 

V / ' ) the BKMrLK mon the /nlvmtry 
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Whatever your game, the prize sportswear to 
wear is Sedgefield. Jacket about $14. Shorts 
about $4. Sedgefield, a division of Blue Bell 
Inc., Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


Should you wear blue underwear with brown shoes? 

Unequivocally no! Not with black shoes either. Why settle for 
the prosaic when you can wear Carter's knit boxers in urbane 
patterns? Insist on your prerogative. And on style. (Carter s 
boxers are cut for trim fit.) And on comfort. ( They're made of 
soft , knitted Pak-nit* fabric.) Say farewell to plain old , drab 
old shorts. But keep the shoes — there's a brave new life ahead. 
Best friend a well-dressed knit-picker ever had. 




For On-the-Spot Relief 
from Upset Stomach 

heartburn , gas or other 
symptoms o£ acid indigestion 


CARTER'S NEW PAK-NIT BOXERS $ 1 Ji ATi BAlTIMORl, HUJ/IER'S •MINNEAPOLIS, OAVfON'S • CHICAGO, THE fAIR 


“We got our closed -circuit bloodying in 
the first light,” says Brooks, who was 
financial guarantor for theater TV in that 
fight. "It hurt, but we like the business 
and so we came back to try again." 

They wound up losing about 550,000 
that time. The Government seized the 
telecast money and didn't release the 
major portion (CSI is still waiting for 
S600.000) until all agreed to dissolve a 
deferred payment plan which would have 
spread the money, for tax purposes, over 
a 17-ycar period. 

Brooks and Garcia may now be en- 
couraged by preliminary negotiations for 
foreign and domestic radio rights, along 
w ith sale of the film to movie distributors. 
All these rights could bring in as much 
as 51.5 million. Pleased by the quick 
signing of over 100 theaters, SVI now be- 
lieves it may have as many as 175 loca- 
tions with a capacity of 600,000 scats. 

The problem, admits Brooks, is to fill 
those scats. 

RETURN 

St. Joseph's College (Philadelphia) quiet- 
ly readmitted John Egan, Vincent Kenip- 
ton and Frank Majewski as students last 
week. They were the three basketball 
players expelled after involvement in the 
point-shaving scandals of two years ago 
(SI, May 8, 1961), when each had but 
one semester to complete for his degree. 
The college's decision was taken partly 
in the name of rehabilitation, but partly 
too, perhaps, out of a sense of responsi- 
bility for what had happened to athletes 
it recruited. No college felt worse about 
the scandal than little St. Joe's. Its team, 
which went all the way to the NCAA 
semifinals, had been its pride. Dishonor 
was bitter. Courage was needed to re- 
admit the three players, thus reviving 
public memory of an almost forgotten 
incident, just as it took courage for Egan, 
Kempton and Majewski to sit down in 
class last week. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dan, 9-year-old son of Frank Broyles* 
Arkansas football coach: ”1 want to go 
to Texas if I'm good enough, but if I'm 
not, I want to play for you. Dad." 

• Joe Haynes, former pitcher, now Min- 

nesota Tw ins vice-president, on the new 
strike zone: "If called close there might 
not be a .300 hitter in the American 
League this year. Last year under the old 
rules there were only nine batters who 
could hit .300.” end 
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Will he roll strike after strike like Buzz Fazio? 


There’s a lot of bowler packed into the 5'6", 1T0- 
pound frame of Buzz Fazio. He's proved it more 
than once— by beating the best in the big champion- 
ships, by coming out first in the world's endurance 
classic, by rolling many a perfect 300 game. 

Not every youngster can be a Buzz Fazio. In fact, 
very few even participate in organized sporting 
events, much less reach championship heights. But 
every young person — if only a spectator— can be as 
physically fit as the most talented athlete. 

Never before has physical fitness, particularly the 
fitness of our young people, been more important 

For mi attract! re '"i x 11 inch 
reproduction of thin drawing, tend 
your name and address and the 
words, Hu/* Fazio, /<>. Equitable, 

G.P.O. Hor 18 J8. X r. 1. X. V. 


than it is today. President Kennedy has stated: “The 
strength of our democracy is no greater than the 
collective well-being of our people... the level of 
physical fitness of every American citizen must be 
our constant concern.” 

To support the President’s program, Kquit able has 
prepared a special motion picture: "Youth Physical 
Fitness— A Report to the Nation." If you would 
like to borrow a print of this film for showing to 
interested community groups, contact your nearest 
Equitable office, or write to: James F. Oates, Jr., 
President, at theJCquitable home office. 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

fc\. 


Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, N. Y. ©1963 


Sports 

Illustrated 

FEBRUARY 11, 1((3 


A FLYING START FOR 


W e are a bit off form, you know," said 
Gabriel Korobkov, the ruddy-faced 
coach of the Soviet three-man track team 
which last week began a month-long 
U.S. indoor campaign with a splash nev- 
er before equaled by a foreign invader. 
“It is too soon in the year for us to be 
ready because our competitive season 
has not started yet.” Korobkov added. 

Korobkov’s soft talk proved to be a 
massive piece of diplomatic subterfuge 


that must have turned even the most de- 
manding Kremlin official pink with 
pleasure. As the indoor season got under 
way in earnest before 16,000 shocked 
spectators at the Millrose Games in New 
York, the trio of Soviet athletes — High 
Jumper Valeri Brumel (SI, Feb. 4), 
Broad Jumper Igor Ter-Ovanesyan (SI, 
Aug. 6, 1962) and Middle-distance Run- 
ner Valeri Bulyshev— delivered a blow 
to U.S. track prestige that may take all 


Herb Schorlmon 




They weren't really in condition, protested three 
Russian trackmen, but they jolted U.S. prestige 
with three brilliant wins by GWILYM S. BROWN 


THE U.S.S.R. 


winter to absorb. Furthermore, their dep- 
redations on U.S. soil were only part of 
a sad evening's tale. Canada’s inexhaust- 
ible Bruce Kidd won the two miles in the 
spectacular time of 8:41. the second best 
clocking ever indoors. Germany's Jutta 
Heine (SI, Jan. 28) and Maria Jeibmann 
won the women’s sprint and 440. Even 
John Uelses, who won the pole vault at 
16 feet I. was born in Berlin. 

But primarily it was U.S.S.R. night 


at Madison Square Garden. Tcr-Ova- 
nesyan, the dark-haired, debonair physi- 
cal ed student who had never before 
beaten Ralph Boston, defeated his old 
nemesis by exactly one foot, setting a 
world indoor record of 26 feel 10 inches 
in the process. It was Ter’s first victory 
over any American opponent in nine 
tries. Bulyshcv. who combines the hand- 
some looks of an animated James Mason 
with a deceivingly smooth running style. 


seemed perfectly at home on boards, 
which he was trying for the first time. 
In winning, he clocked 1:50.8. the fifth 
fastest 880 ever run indoors. And world 
record high jumper Valeri Brumcl 
leaped 7 feet 2 to score his seventh con- 
secutive victory over American John 
Thomas. The Russians' visit could hardly 
have gotten off to a better start, and there 
were very good reasons why. 

On their last winter invasion here in 
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1961 the Russians made the mistake of 
arriving only 72 hours before their first 
meet, and, except for Brume), not in 
prime condition. In three meets Brumel 
turned in some memorable performances, 
including a record leap of 7 feel 3'A. but 
Ter-Ovanesyan was unsure of himself in 
his first meet and fouled on all six of his 
tries. Steadied down, he lost to Boston 
after a superb try in the AAL indoor 
championships. Yevgeni Momotkov, 
the group's long-distance entry, never 
did get going. 

This time the trip was planned with 
considerably more care, and its propa- 
ganda value may prove immense. The 
Russians arrived in New York a full 
eight days early. Obviously, they wanted 
to adjust to L'.S. conditions, but there 
may have been an additional reason: to 
allow Korobkov time to lull the opposi- 
tion into a false sense of security. Ko- 
robkov and company slipped out of town 
and up to New Haven where Yale Uni- 
versity has an I l-laps-to-the-milc indoor 
board track. Shortly afterwards Yale 
Track Couch Bob Giegengack sounded 
a word of warning back to New York. 

“Look, "said a concerned Giegengack. 
“there seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing about just w hat kind of shape these 
boys are in. From what I've seen up 
here I can tell you they 're in good shape. 
They're not behind anybody." 

What Giegengack saw the Russians do 
was almost nothing, but to his know- 
ing track eye this meant everything. 
Bulyshev took only one spin around the 
board track and. feeling that one lap on 
boards was sufficient preparation for his 
first race, limited himself to light jog- 
ging on cinders for the rest of the week. 
Brumel and Ter worked out very lightly. 
They spent most of their time sleeping 
and hardly ever glanced at a crossbar or 
a jumping pit. 

“They did exactly what I tell my boys 
to do when they're in good competitive 
condition," said Giegengack. "Just kept 
loose.” 

It was Bulyshev who gave first notice 
of how loose the Russians were. His 
long, brown hair floating out behind 
him, his knees kicking high in front, he 
settled neatly— and, for a while, meekly 
— into third place in the Millrose 8X0. 
Ernie Cunliffc, a strong runner who 
must set a fast early pace because he has 
no finishing kick, jumped into the lead 
at the start, with Jim Dupree, the 1962 
NCAA champion from Southern Illi- 


nois, right after him. Apparently uncon- 
vinced by Bulyshev's credentials — he fin- 
ished second in the 800 meters at the 
European championships last summer 
— the two front-runners challenged for 
the lead, trying to kill each other off. But 
as the gun for the last lap sounded. Buly- 
shev came to life. He swept by Dupree 
on the backstretch and charged up be- 
hind Cunliffc as the two came into the 
last turn. Tiring badly, CunlifTe made the 
tactical error of swinging wide off the 
turn. Bulyshev pounced at the opening 
like a subway rider after an empty seat, 
grabbed the inside lane and led Cunliffc 
to the finish by three-yards. 

"The time was good, no?" chortled 
Bulyshev through Interpreter Korobkov. 
“But l was not out to run a time, I was 
out to run a race." 

“I'm afraid Jim and I completely dis- 
counted the Russian," Cunliffe admit- 
ted. "We lost ouredge fighting each oth- 
er. But don't discount his race. That’s a 
terrific time indoors." 

In three of the five previous meetings 
between Boston and Ter-Ovanesyan, the 
American had to break records to win. 
After Tcr’s fantastic second jump on Sat- 
urday night, Boston faced up to the old 
challenge bravely, but this time without 
his usual competitive tools. Ter's ad- 
vantage proved too much. 

“I’ve been doing sprints and light 
technique work," Boston reported front 
Los Angeles, where he is a research tech- 
nician in metabolic medicine at Mt. Si- 
nai Hospital. “But 1 haven't jumped for 
distance in two and a half months. I've 
been aiming for the Pan Am Games in 
April.” 

Boston's lack of preparation hurt him. 
He leaped 25 feet 10 on his first attempt 
and two inches less on his last, but he 
fouled on all four of his intervening 
jumps. Ter-Ovanesyan fouled twice and 
passed once, but the second jump was 
all he needed. An extremely springy 
runner, he hurtled down the runway, 
slammed his right foot into the white 
takeoff board and actually may have 
landed 28 feet away, almost a foot far- 
ther than his world outdoor record of 
27 feet 3 inches. However, as he plunged 
feel first into the black dirt of the landing 
pit. Ter lost his balance for a moment 
* and fell back. This cost him perhaps a 
foot, perhaps more. Even so, his jump 
topped Boston's former indoor mark by 
3 Va inches. 

Igor was satisfied but not particularly 
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elated with his first victory over Boston. 

"Sure I felt I could beat him.” Ter- 
Ovanesyan, who needs no interpreter, 
said. “If I didn't feel that way I never 
would have a chance against him." 

John Thomas, meanwhile, was put- 
ting up a dogged struggle to prevent a 
Russian sweep. The tall Negro cleared 
7 feet on his first try. When Brumel 
brushed the bar going over on his first 
attempt and brought it down on top of 
him. the crowd, hungry for an upset, 
cheered loudly. But their joy did not last. 
With a casual flip of his right hand to 
indicate to officials that he was ready. 
Brumel made a slow, shuffling half-circle 
to the top of his run-up, suddenly shifted 
into a sprint and with one aggressive 
bound and roll was up and over. After 
Thomas had missed his first try at 7 feet 
I. Brumel cleanly cleared that height as 
well. Thomas made 7 feet I on his sec- 
ond attempt, but it was the highest he 
had scaled since 1961 and he was capable 
of going no higher. Almost arrogantly, 
Brumel sailed over 7 feet 2, then permit- 
ted himself a slight smile and a languid 
wave to the crowd. The Russian sweep 
was complete. 

The Russians— who will compete this 
week in Los Angeles and stay on through 
the National Championships on Febru- 
ary 23— may well dominate the indoor 
season, but Millrose spectators could 
still relish a fine performance by wispy 
Tom O'Hara, a native of Chicago and 
a junior at Loyola University. O'Hara, 
20, is a 5-foot-9. 130-pound redhead 
whose torso is frail but whose legs have 
the thick muscular development of a 
sprinter. His speed and his ability to 
withstand punishing workouts probably 
will bring him a sub-4-minute mile be- 
fore the winter is over. Last year he 
chased Jim Beatty to 3:59.7 and 4:00.9 
indoor miles, and Friday he pounded 
past Cary Weisiger coming out of the 
last turn to win the Wanamaker Mile by 
three yards in an excellent 4:01.5. 

“If he didn't look as if he was in 
the 10th grade I wouldn't feel so bad," 
fumed Weisiger, “but I never dreamed 
I’d run under 4:02 here tonight and 
lose." Many another American and 
world rniler is going to be surprised by 
O’Hara, who has been running for only 
four years but who already looks like 
one of the best distance runners ever 
developed in the U.S. end 

Pleased Bulyshev waves to crowd after 880. 
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PAYDAY ON THE SENIOR CIRCUIT 


When the old pros gathered for the PGA Seniors' championship there was conviviality aplenty, but there 
was nothing casual about the $30,000 purse or the sprightly golf that won it by ROBERT CREAMER 



T wo things make the PGA Seniors' 
Teacher Trophy tournament unique. 
One is that it is a championship limited 
to professional golfers who are 50 or 
older. The second is that it is the only 
golf tournament left in this country 
where you can hear deep Scottish ac- 
cents on all sides. In the old days, when 
every golf course worth its bunkers had 
an imported Scotsman as club profes- 
sional. the bur-r-r-rs around the greens 
were as thick as gorsc and you didn't 
rate as a top golfer unless you were 
named Willie. Now all the Willies play 
baseball, and most of the old Scotsmen 
have cither gone to the great pro shop in 
the sky or retired to Florida, where they 
come out of the orange groves once a 
year to play a little gowf with their 
friends, talk Scotch and drink same. 

When the PGA Seniors' began in 1937 
it was really a revival meeting of the 
Bobby Burns Society, but now the 
Hutchisons, McLeods. Watsons, Crich- 
tons and the rest arc pretty well confined 
to reminiscing and competing for the 
prizes put up in the special divisions for 
the older of the older golfers. The tro- 
phies and the bulk of the cash go to the 
young pups in their 50s. They — the kids 
who have been competing in the Seniors' 
for only a few years — play first-rate golf, 
and the reason is simply that they are 
first-rate competitive golfers who hap- 
pen to have aged a bit. Anyone who fol- 
lowed golf in the "30s and '40s is bound 
to get a little jolt — half shock at the pas- 
sage of time and half delight at the rec- 
ognition of the familiar— when he dis- 
covers that not only are Gene Sara/en 
and Paul Runyan seniors (each is a two- 
time winner of the Seniors' title), but so 
arc Jimmy Demaret, Tony Manero, Her- 
man Barron, Dick Metz, Horton Smith, 
Henry Ransom. Duke Gibson. Toney 
Penna, Vic Ghezzi, Jimmy Thomson, 
Jim Turnesa, Tom Crcavy and a fairway- 
ful of others, including Ben Hogan and 
Sam Snead, both of whom were eligible 
this year but neither of whom entered. 
Hogan wrote that he was not in good 
physical condition and couldn't play, and 
Snead said he would be busy, possibly 


opening a new branch of the U.S. Mint. 
A tournament official said, "I don't 
think Sam wants to admit that he's old 
enough to be a senior." 

For that matter. Demaret didn't show 
either this year, though he had filed an 
entry. "I don't know where he is.” said 
Tom Crimmins, the tournament director , 
but then word came that Jimmy and Sam 
were playing with the younger set at 
Palm Springs. Crimmins shook his head. 
“They’d win more money here," he said. 
Crimmins probably was right. Demaret 
and Snead finished nowhere at Palm 
Springs. 

In the 10 years that Teacher's Scotch 
has been sponsoring the Seniors’ tourna- 
ment with the PGA the purse has steadily 
risen, until this year it totaled S30.000, 
with S2.500 to the winner. In addition, 
the winner gets a trip to Great Britain 
to play the holder of the British seniors' 
title for what is known as the world 
seniors’ championship. On top of that, 
he gets a fine fee for appearing in Teach- 
er’s advertisements during the year. Paul 
Runyan, who won both the U.S. and 
world seniors' titles in 1961 and 1962, 
said that, all in all. they are his biggest 
purses in a career that includes two PGA 
championship victories. What's the mat- 
ter with you. Sam? 

The size and playing quality of the 
Seniors' field has grow n as steadily as the 
purses — these may be old professionals, 
but they are still professionals. This year 
the starting field numbered close to 400 
and included some very good golfers, 
among them a semilegend of a man 
named John Barnum. Barnum, 51. is 
a huge, amiable hulk (6 feet 4. 230 
pounds) with a friendly face and a deep 
voice that he keeps tuned low. He did 
not turn professional until he was 36 
years old. Last year he led the first round 
of the PGA Championship— the regu- 
lar one, not the Seniors'— with a 66. and 
in November he became the first senior 
golfer ever to win a major tournament 
on the professional golf tour when his 
270 won the Cajun Classic. Barnum was 
the glamour man at Port St. Lucie, Fla. 
last week even before he turned in his 


first-round score of 66. He hits a golf 
ball so far that he stands out among the 
seniors, and he is so big and genial in 
appearance he looks like your next- 
door neighbor, the one the kids take to 
because he’s good at fixing broken bats 
and old bicycles and doesn't ask them 
how they're doing in school— that ev- 
eryone likes him. 

Barnum started out 66-68 for 134, 
which Arnold Palmer wouldn't have 
thrown back, and Herman Barron, who 
walks around a golf course with the 
springy bounce of a rubber ball, did 
the same with two 67s. Errie Ball, a 
trim little English-born pro whose great- 
uncle John won the British Open in 1890 
and was eight times British Amateur 
champion, followed a 71 with an cight- 
under-par 64 for a 135, but Errie blew 
to 73 on Saturday. Barnum had a 69 on 
Saturday, and so did Barron, to main- 
tain the tie at 203, a stroke ahead of 
Henry Ransom, the gentlemanly Texan 
who coaches golf at Texas A&M. On 
Sunday it was Barron, peppy and dis- 
tinguished as ever— Teacher's ad agen- 
cy should be pleased — who was able to 
produce yet another good round. His 
thrcc-under-par 69 gave him a 272 and a 
record low score for the Seniors'. He beat 
Barnum by two strokes and Ransom by 
seven. All in all. seven old pros were un- 
der par for the four rounds, a tribute to 
the skills of middle age — and never mind 
those who say the young pros would 
tear Port St. Lucie apart. 

What Barron and the others really 
showed last week is that the PGA Sen- 
iors' tournament has moved out of the 
atmosphere of an annual convention of 
oldtimcrs and into the spectrum of ma- 
jor golf competition. The quality of 
play is close to that seen on the regular 
tour. Moreover, this is a friendly tour- 
nament. with the informal camaraderie 
of a club championship. Ronald Teach- 
er, the Scotsman who heads the Teacher 
company, acknowledged that the tour- 
nament was excellent publicity for his 
product, but he added. “We'd sponsor 
it even if it wasn't. You meet so many 
nice people." ***» 


Bu’ion McNealy 

Two famous Scots in the tournament were Fred McLeod. 80. 1908 U.S. Open winner, who 
shot a 96-86. and lean Jock Hutchison. 78. twice a PGA winner, who turned in an 87-79. 


A Maestro Tunes 
His Teen Ski Stars 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 


When a young racer named Jack Na- 
gel, skiing the slalom in the 1 952 Win- 
ter Olympics in Oslo, went sprawling 
150 Feet from the finish and a possible 
gold medal, his mission in life was 
fixed. ”1 vowed right then to send 
some kid back there and win.” says 
Nagel. He started pursuing that dream as a ski instructor 
at Stevens Pass in Washington and is now continuing it 
with extraordinary promise of success at nearby Crystal 



Mountain (where he is shown below trying to coax one 
more spasm of effort from his pupils). Each weekend during 
the winter Nagel holds special classes for some 60 hand- 
picked junior racers, ages 8 to 18. Two of them are his 
daughters — Cathy. 14 (see cover), the youngest junior na- 
tional champion in U.S. ski history, and Judy, an 1 1-year- 
old spitfire who is already whipping skiers almost twice her 
age. Nagel's school is neither free 5 1 50 for a full w inter of 
weekends — nor easy. In each session students get two hours 
of intense drills from Nagel and his instructors, and there 


are no less than 20 formal races against teams from other 
ski areas. Tough as it is. the kids seem to love the program. 
When Nagel moved to Crystal Mountain this w inter more 
than 50 of his racers and all but one of his 48 instructors 
came along. Some of his kids travel as far as 180 miles each 
weekend for their lessons. None seem to love it more than 
Cathy and Judy; and Jack, despite stern efforts at impartial- 
ity. is unable to suppress his pride in them, especially Cathy. 
"You should see that girl work.” he says. "She can do more 
leg-ups, push-ups and sit-ups than any kid you ever saw." 



continued 
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Maestro 



Nagel is everywhere on the mountain. "Feet the snow, feel the snow." 
he yells at a slalom skier. "You must feel every inch of the way." Na- 
gel himself puts up the slalom poles, and when the course becomes 
rutted he goes over it. smoothing it out with his skis. No detail is too 
trivial for his attention, not even a nervous little boy's untied bootlace. 

continued 


Maestro continued 



Nagel attends to a pupil's nicked ski before the start of a race. "Now there 
can't be any excuses." he said. "At least not about the skis." Despite 
Nagel's personal drive, most of the kids remain healthily unawed by the 
program's Olympian goals. When one instructor scolded tO-year-old 
Marcia Wick (right), she said, "Don't get mad at me. I'm Just a little girl. " 

continued 



Maestro mntiiuini 



After sweeping a weekend race, Cathy allows herself a shy smile. Judy 
(left), though a solid eighth, broods over her poor time. But Jack's face 
floods with Joy as he realizes his daughters may fulfill his Olympic vow. 
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rouyh taste... for the mildest taste (fall f 
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Chrysler Corporation warrants every part 


Chrysler Corporation makes possible this new warranty* 
by your authorized Chrysler Motors Corporation Dealer, 
covering all major parts of the engine, transmission, torque 
converter, drive shaft, universal joints, rear axle, differen- 
tial, and rear wheel bearings. 

It pays for labor as well as parts. 


It comes with our 1963 Plymouth, Valiant. Chrysler, 
Imperial, Dodge and Dodge Dart cars, and Dodge trucks. 

It can be transferred to the new owner if you should 
sell your car. 

It lasts for 5 years or 50.000 miles, making your car 
more valuable at trade-in time. 


•You' authorlted Chrysler Motors Corporation Dealer's Warranty aoalnst defects In material and workmanship on 1963 cars has been eipanded to Include parts 
repiaccmeni or repair, without charge lor reouired parts or labor, tor 5 yea's or sa.OOO miles, whichever comes first, on the engine block, head and internal 
parts; transmission case and Internal parts lescludlng manual clutch); toroue convertor, drive shall, universal ioints (esdudlng dust covers), rear asle and 
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SEE "EMPIRE" IN COLOR, NBC-TV. TUESDAYS 


on these pages for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 


The only thing asked is that you have your car serviced 
at reasonable intervals. (You'd probably do that anyway.) 

This broad new protection is a result of establishing and 
maintaining the highest engineering and production stand- 
ards, combined to give you another great automotive 
“first” front Chrysler Corporation. 


Plymouth • Valiant • Chrysler • Imperial • Dodge • Dodge Dart • Dodge Trucks 
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Unsurpassed luxury in First Class 
Unsurpassed comfort in Tourist Class 


S.S. FRANCES 


M 


The world’s newest, longest liner 
offersa First Class beyond your fond- 
est dreams. And new beauty in Tour- 
ist Class. All fully air conditioned. 

The Tourist promenade deck encir- 
clesTourist public rooms amidships. 
Most cabins have bathrooms with 
shower. Most are singles or doubles. 


Or you can travel like royalty itself 
in grand luxe First Class. 

Once aboard, you’ll relax to five 
days of that justly famous French 
food and service. And, like so many 
others, you’ll look back on your voy- 
age as the most unforgettable experi- 
ence of your whole European trip. 



Noctambules (les nighthawkes) gather in the inti- 
mate First Class Cabaret, which remains open 
until dawn. The charming decor includes two 
decorative plates by Picasso. 




A Tourist Class cabin... so roomy, so restful with its decorator colors and wall-to- 
wall carpeting. There’s a telephone. And a separate closet for each passenger. 


Imagine! This beautifully decorated public room is for 
Tourist Class passengers. This favorite rendezvous has a 
bar, a dance floor and tables for card games. 


BOOK NOW on the mag- 
nificent France. Quick- 
est crossing to England. 
Coming sailingsfrom New 
York to dockside in South- 
ampton and Le Havre: 

April 1 and 18 
May 2, 16 and 31 
See your travel agent 
now for full information 
on Thrift-Season savings 


Class 

Lounge. A renowned French decorator has given 
it the elegance of a great French drawing room. 
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HOW 

TO 

SUCCEED 
AT A 

DOG SHOW 
WITHOUT 
REALLY 
CHEATING 


Favorite bedtime reading for some young 
Americans today is Fred Gwynne’s ca- 
nine canard. Best in Show. This small 
book. expanded from an article in Sports 
Illustrated (Dec. 23, 1957), tells the 
story of a number of competing show 
dogs, all but one of whom looked like 
their owners. The mustachioed dog who 
won the topmost prize — and here lies the 
moral — looked like the judge. This week 
the Westminster Kennel Club show 
opens once again at Manhattan’s Madi- 
son Square Garden. The dog that will be 
chosen best-in-show at that august af- 
fair will not. in all likelihood, resemble 
his judge. "But make no mistake about 
it." says one longtime observer of the 
Westminster scene. "More than just a 
few of the 2.565 dogs entered there this 
year— as in any year— w ill be in the Gar- 
den as a result of some judge's personal 
prejudices and some handler's skillful 
play upon them." 

The authority speaking is lean, gray 
A. Peter Knoop (the K is silent), a Wall 
Street stockbroker who probably knows 
more than any other man alive about the 
warp and woofs of the U.S. dog world. 
Knoop has been working with dogs for 
the past 40 years, or ever since he reached 
his teens. During that span he has been a 
kennel boy, a breeder, a trainer, a han- 
dler, a show judge and a show director. 
He is show chairman of the tony West- 
chester K.C. show, which ranks second 
only to Westminster in prestige, and 
twice he has handled the best-in-show 
winner at Westminster, where this year 
he will serve as a noncompeting steward. 
Peter Knoop has made most of his 
friends in the dog business, and he bears 
his hobby and his colleagues no grudges 
whatsoever. What sets him apart from 
other dog men, however, is a willingness 
to admit what they all know is true but 
generally refuse to talk about. 

"Since the perfect dog has yet to show 
up at any show," says Knoop, "judging 
them is like judging girls in a bathing 
suit contest — it is an art and not a sci- 
ence." It's true that at shows like West- 
minster the art approaches almost sci- 
entific exactness because every dog there 
has some demonstrable merit. "But it’s 


Judging dogs is an art, according to 
one of the topmost authorities, but 
conning the judge into picking the 
wrong dog can be a sort of science 

by HUSTON HORN 



KNOOP LOOKS OVER OOGS AT WESTCHESTER 


also true," Knoop adds, "that the farther 
away you get from the name shows the 
more frequently you find the little mis- 
deeds and the minor deceits. To win these 
small shows is. of course, not so import- 
ant in itself. But they are the ladder rungs 
that take you toward the lop. And it’s at 
the top that you find fame and— if your 
breed is popular with the public — modest 
fortune in stud fees, which double and 
sometimes triple after a Westminster 
win." While prize money is negligible, 
stud money can be a powerful incentive. 
"For the small-kennel man, the one- or 
two-dog owner, winning im porta nt shows 
can be a make-or-break proposition." 
says Knoop. "Without a well-known 
stud, the breeder is simply throw inggood 
money after bad." 

There have, of course, been instances 
ofdeliberatcchieanery in shows — poison- 
ing and laming of the dogs— but, accord- 
ing to Knoop, the sins of the dog show- 
judge are venial sins, often committed 
without his knowledge, and the offenses 
of the handlers and owners are less sins 
than guileful stratagems. A truly in- 
ferior dog, for instance, can never win 
anything. Unless purblind with opti- 
mism, no exhibitor would waste his time 
showing such an animal, and no judge 
would look at him twice. The devious- 
ness of the show game comes into play 
when the top dogs are meeting. At limes 
like these, w hen all else is even, the han- 
dler hopes the judge w ill fall prey to his 
own prejudices, his preconceptions and 
his thoroughly nonobjective preferences, 
and the handler docs his best to give the 
judge a shove in that direction. 

Most dog shows are divided into three 
major groupings: the breed class, the 
group class and the best-in-show class. 
Of the three, says Knoop, breed judging 
is the hardest and demands the most ob- 
jectivity on the part of the judge. Stand- 
ards for the breed are predetermined by 
national breed clubs, and the judge has 
only to decide which dog best fulfills the 
standards. Flagrant attempts to hide 
physical flaws by white powders, dyes 
or— as has been tried — surgery arc easy 
to detect and mean disqualification. But 
there are subtler ways to show off a dog’s 
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JUDGING DOGS civiiimicd 


assets while veiling his liabilities. If a 
dog is loose-jointed, for instance, a han- 
dler may show him on a tight lead. The 
lift and support of the leash tends to 
collect such a dog's muscles and to draw 
in his elbows when he's standing or mov- 
ing, and it takes a shrewd judge to deter- 
mine whether the dog is pulling the man 
or the other way around. Frequently, 
therefore, a judge will ask that the taut 
lead be slacked off. If the dog falls down, 
well, it was a good try. 

Another trick is used by handlers 
whose dogs "sidewheel," or walk with a 
slight yaw. To counter this minor defect 
a handler may lead his dog toward the 
judge at an oblique angle, the way a 
movie star might show his favorite pro- 
file. The illusion given is that the dog 
is walking straight. “A good handler, 
whether amateur or professional,” says 

llluiirat.ons by Robert Hanjv lle 


Knoop, "will often win with a dog that 
another man might have trouble giving 
to his neighbor.” 

Those who judge breed classes are 
picked, sensibly enough, because they are 
expert in a particular breed. Theoretical- 
ly, then, they should have no trouble 
deciding which dog is a fine specimen 
and which is merely good. This is true in 
the abstract, Knoop says, but in practice 
it does not always work. It is possible — 
and quite likely — that a breed judge has 
had experience breeding this type of dog. 
And if he has breeding experience, he's 
had his share of trouble. "Perhaps his 
trouble was light eyes in, say, Dober- 
mans, which are considered disfiguring,” 
says Knoop. "Remembering all the ex- 
pense and trouble he went to trying to 
breed out light eyes, the judge may se- 
verely penalize a Doberman with only a 


slight trace of lightness. The dog may be 
nearly perfect in all the other particulars, 
but the judge has made up his mind: he's 
light-eyed, therefore he's out. There's 
nothing really wrong in the judge’s de- 
cision. It is just that a personal prejudice 
has made him make it. That particular 
Doberman may win best-in-show some- 
where else. You can flip a coin on which 
judge is right. 

“Smart exhibitors,” continues Knoop, 
“know long before they enter a show 
what the competition will be and who the 
judges will be. They weigh that knowl- 
edge against their past experience and en- 
ter their dogs or not accordingly. Even 
friendships play a part. Suppose 1 see the 
name of a judge in an upcoming show 
who has been at my house for dinner 
sometimes. Or maybe I 've judged his dog 
at one time or another — which is within 
the rules. Or, most important, maybe 
I’ve bred one of my bitches to one of 
his studs— and there is no rule against 
judging dogs bred in your own kennels, 
provided one year has passed and they 
are not registered in your name. In any of 
these cases it would be foolish to say I 
didn't have an edge over a guy the judge 
has never seen before. Unless, of course, 
the other guy is a famous handler who 
has a reputation for never showing any 
but the best of dogs. Then the judge may 
be intimidated by his reputation and 
afraid to upset it. Some judges advance 
a dog they know isn’t too good just be- 
cause another judge who happens to be 
a friend of theirs gave him a prize in an- 
other show and they want to avoid em- 
barrassing the man. In the maelstrom 
of conflicting interests that is the world 
of show dogs there arc all sorts of situa- 
tions that are just ripe for what wc call 
’judging the other end of the leash.’ ’’ 

The group class brings together dogs 
of different breeds (sporting dogs, work- 
ing dogs, terriers, etc.) and, by rights, a 
group judge is required to be familiar 
with all breeds in the group. But he may 
be relatively weak in knowledge of, say, 
bull terriers. He can't very well go around 
admitting it, so he makes a brave attempt 
to come to terms with the problem. The 
dog is homely, that much the judge is 
• sure of. Beyond that he can only prod, 
poke and hope the breed judge knew 
what he was advancing. The bull terrier, 
however, figures not to do too well. 

One might naturally suppose that a 
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group judge would favor the breed he 
knows best. Wrong, says Knoop. “If 
I'm judging a group class, I can see the 
defects in the Dobermans and dachs- 
hunds a mile off because I breed them 
myself. You lose objectivity here simply 
because you know too much and may 
demand too much of the dogs.” 

Eventually, when the group classes 
have been judged, the chosen few advance 
to the best-in-show. In one sense, ac- 
cording to Knoop, this is the easiest 
class to judge because the dogs in the 
inner circle have already passed through 
two tough way stations. There are bound 
to be some first-rate dogs waiting for the 
nod. It’s hard to be wrong, no matter 
which dog you choose. It is also very 
easy to be subjective. “In best-in- 
show," Knoop explains, "you’re not 
only judging dogs, you’re judging the 
other judges and, like it or not, you’re 
trying to judge the opinion of the crowd 
looking on.” 

At some big shows the judge may 
even take into consideration past winners 
(to allow the same breed to win too often 
spoils the show’s continuing interest and 
suspense) and the relative social rank 
of the dogs’ owners. A failure to take this 
last item into account occurred some 
years ago at a most prominent show, 
says Knoop, when an exhibitor of pro- 
nounced social insignificance won best- 
in-show. Despite the fact that the dog 
was acclaimed by all as a remarkably 
suitable winner, the judge who forgot 
the other end of the leash was not invited 
back for several years. "It's hard to be 
specific about a thing like this,” says 
Knoop, "because people with money 
can afford the best breeding stock, the 
best trainer, the best care. They're bound 
to win more often than the little guy, be- 
cause they have a head start." Those, 
like Peter Knoop. who supervise the 
running of shows, do their best to make 
dog judging an exact science. But not 
even the august American Kennel Club, 
the top authority in all canine matters, 
can overrule human nature and, as things 
now stand, it is the whims and foibles 
natural to humanity that influence much 
of the judgment at a dog show. Thus, 
says Peter Knoop, one should not con- 
clude that the best-in-show winner at 
Westminster is necessarily the finest dog 
in the U.S. He may well be. On the other 
hand, he may be just the luckiest, end 



FASCINATING WORLD 
OF GALLERIES 


The solemn boy at the right is watching a Swedish golf match between Doug 
Sanders of the U.S. and Scandinavian Champion Arne Werkell at the Halmstad 
Club in Tylosand. This event, and 10 others like it, comprise the Wonderful 
World of Golf a color television series filmed on courses from Ireland to Singa- 
pore that is now' being shown Sunday afternoons by NBC under the sponsor- 
ship of the Shell Oil Company. Besides the fine golf played by the American 
and foreign professionals the show prov ides two other pleasures: views of an 
intriguing variety of links — Scotland's dour Gleneaglcs, Jamaica's lush Tryall 
— and of distinctive galleries that prove the universal appeal of the game. 



One hundred seventy- five yards from the tee ( foreground ) on the par-4 seventh hole of the green 
and hrambly Halmstad course , which is on a hay of the Kattegat strait, is a formidable row 
of pines ( background ). The golfer prays that his drive will clear the tops of the trees. If it does 
not, he must negotiate his way through them with his second shot. There are 54 golf courses 
in Sweden, a noteworthy number considering the long, bitter winter in which play is impossible. 
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Golf is a game for all classes in Scotland; indeed , most clubs have an artisan section, which al- 
lows nonmembers to play for a pittance. At the left, on the bogey-5 ( par-5 in U.S. terminology) 
4th of the King's Coarse at Gleneagles Hotel, a group made up largely of workingmen watches 
Gene Lit tier play Scottish Champion Eric Brown. This match took place on a Wednesday , a half' 
day for Scottish workers. Above, a sportier-looking set observes from the edge of a green. 







The gallery at the Tryall Golf Club (above), near Montego Bay in Jamaica , is present for a 
match between former PGA Champion Dow Finsterwald and Peter Alliss of Great Britain. Once 
a plantation, Tryall has seven of its holes in the hills, the rest on the Windward Passage. At the 
right, a handsome couple witnesses a game in which Byron Nelson played Dutch Champion Gerry 
de Wit at The Hague Club in The Netherlands, a bleak, sandy links eroded by North Sea winds. 






This exotic, heterogeneous gal- 
lery includes a Cameron High- 
lander, a Malayan movie ac- 
tress ( second from right ) and 
natives from the kam pongs, or 
dwellings, that are grouped of) 
the JOth fairway. They are 
viewing a match at the Royal 
Singapore Golf Club pitting 
Phil Rodgers {SI. Jan. 14) 
against onetime Australian 
Champion Frank Phillips. The 
Royal was formed in 1891. 
Since it was laid out on the 
grounds of a hospital and jail, 
its holes had such grisly desig- 
nations as Cholera, Smallpox 
and Gallows. In 1924 the club 
moved to its present less mor- 
bid site at Bukit Timah, seven 
miles from the city's center. 
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THE DEPENDABLES FROM DODGE! 



WE’LL TAKE ON ANYONE . . . 



Pack on the gear and step into a big automobile for a change. A 1963 Dodge 880 wagon! Here, you're a 
space man of the first order. You've got the room to take on anyone and anything. You've got the comfort 
of wide, chair-high seats and torsion-bar ride. You've got the luxury of thick-pile carpeting and upholstery 
of Jacquard nylons and saddle-grained vinyls. Even the hood emblem is tooled as if it were a jewel. This is 
a big and luxurious automobile. And there's power to go along with it. It's all standard, including the exclu- 
sive good looks and sense of well-being only a big car can give you. One thing is missing, however. There's 
no astronomical price. Fact is, the Dodge 880 is so reasonable that we'll tak*e on anyone in that race, too! 
□ See your Dodge Dealer. He has The Dependables 
in three new sizes, 42 new models. Pick from 10 dif- 
ferent wagons, including four big Dodge 880 models. 



DODGE DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


I PICK A SIZE. PICK A PRICE, PICK A DODGE. THREE NEW SIZES: BIG DODGE 680. 
| STANDARD-SIZE DODGE. COMPACT DODGE DART. SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER NOW. 



by WALTER BINGHAM 

Some basketball laurels have escaped Edwin Jucker of 
Cincinnati, but no national championship has. He's won two 
in two years and has an excellent chance to make it three 

THE COACH OF EVERY YEAR 


E dwin Lewis Juckcr is one of those men so 
completely absorbed in his job that it almost 
seems he would not exist without it. His job is 
coaching the University of Cincinnati basketball 
team. Under his guidance it has become the best 
team in the country, and with it he is trying to do 
something no coach has ever done before — win 
three straight national championships. Jucker 
(right. with player Larry Elsasser) works at his 
job all of his waking hours, and these include 
many hours that people normally reserve for 
sleep. In stray moments of relaxation he w ill talk 
of politics, golf or bringing up children, but the 
path of such conversations returns inevitably to 
basketball. Should he forget the job for an in- 
stant, which is unlikely, he need only glance at 
the centerpiece on his dining room tabic, a gold- 
plated basketball, or at his 7-year-old daughter 
Karen, who wears a T shirt on which is printed: 
“My dad is coach.” 

Karen’s dad has been coach of Cincinnati for 
three years, and for three years he has been su- 
premely successful. Twice in a row his teams 
have won the NCAA championship, symbol of 
basketball supremacy, and this year Cincinnati 
is the favorite to win it again. By midseason this 
year his Cincinnati teams had w on 7 1 of 76 games 
for him, and had the country’s longest current 
winning streak. His achievements are unprece- 
dented. deserving of all kinds of glory, a per- 
formance to make a man proud. Yet much of 
the glory has eluded Jucker, and he has no time 
for pride. 

Successful though he is, Juckcr usually has 
the harried mien of a longtime loser. Basketball 
coaches are a notoriously nervous lot, but short- 
ly before the start of every Cincinnati game Juck- 
er looks like a man condemned to die. His skin 
turns several shades paler than normal, accenting 
his heavy beard and making him look old (he is 
45). His eyes are strained, as if pleading for help, 
and beads of sweat line his forehead. He develops 
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JUCKER continued 


a cough, though his health is perfect. 
He keeps glancing at his wrist as if check- 
ing the time, but he wears no watch. “In 
the last few minutes before a game,” 
says Tulsa’s coach, Joe Swank, “Juck 
wouldn’t even remember his name.” 
Backslapping well-wishers stop by the 
bench to wish Juckcr luck. “I nod yes 
and no,” admits Jucker, “but I don’t 
even know what people are saying to me.” 

Nor is the Cincinnati team spared any 
of its coach’s pregame agonies. “We’ll 
be sitting around the locker room listen- 
ing to some music on the radio,” says 
Tony Yates, the Cincinnati captain and 
a cool, cool man on the court. “He’ll 
come roaring in and turn it off. He's 
afraid we won’t be thinking about the 
game.” No one will ever accuse a Jucker 
team of laxity. “His boys have marvelous 
discipline,” says one coach admiringly. 
“He flogs his tigers until they even hate 
their mothers.” 

The game begins. High in the grand- 
stand of Cincinnati's fieldhouse sit Juck- 
er’s pretty wife, Joanne, and 9-year-old 
son, Steve. “Aw, she claps when they 
introduce the other team," says Steve 
disgustedly. “That’s being fair,” Jucker 
tells his son. “You know, they do some 
good things too.” This is what Juckcr 
says on Sunday morning, but at court- 
side the night before he is in no mood 
for compliments. Nor, for that matter, 
is the howling, clapping, fur-bearing Cin- 
cinnati crowd. Watching basketball in 
Cincinnati has become a social event, 
the thing to do for the country club set, 
and it’s a rare hostess who would dare 
schedule a Saturday night party to be- 
gin before the game is over. The field- 
house is always filled; owning a season 
seat is a sign of status. The crowd has 
become giddy with victory (the Bear- 
cats have not lost at home since 1957), 
expects it and grows surly when the team 
fails to win impressively. 

During a game, a nervous Jucker gets 
almost as much exercise as his players. 
“You’d have to say he's in the excitable 
class," says Bradley’s Chuck Orsborn. 
“Not the most excitable, but up there.” 
A foul called against Cincinnati will 
bring Jucker leaping to his feet, arms 
stretched toward heaven, his face a pic- 
ture of amazement. “He’s very quick to 
come off the bench on a call," says a 
rival coach. "He certainly lets the officials 
know what’s on his mind, even to the ex- 
tent of buzzing the buzzer at the scorer’s 


table.” In a recent game against Hous- 
ton, Jucker did just that, not once but 
twice. Later, when asked about it, he 
looked wide-eyed with disbelief. “I didn't 
do that, did I?" he asked. Yet there is 
evidence that Juckcr knows exactly what 
is going on every second of a game. "One 
of his greatest assets,” says Orsborn, 
“is his ability to think under pressure.” 

The Cincinnati players themselves, 
though they may exchange secret winks 
when Jucker flies into action, appreciate 
his attention to duty. “It’s good for the 
team to see someone who makes sure we 
get a fair shake,” says Tony Yates. And 
whenever Juckcr threatens to go too far, 
the players know how to contain him. 
Once when Jucker leaped from the bench 
and started to storm onto the court — a 
sure technical foul— a player reached 
out, grabbed Jucker’s coattail and firmly 
pulled him back. Another time, after a 
referee failed to call a foul on the opposi- 
tion, Juckcr was about to explode 
when a smiling Yates, dribbling by. gave 
him a big wink and told him to relax. 

But Juckcr can’t relax, even when the 
game is over. Some coaches find him 
remote— “He’ll shake hands, but that’s 
all,” says Wichita’s Ralph Miller. Oth- 
ers, like Joe Swank, find him fairly 
cordial. “Why shouldn't he be?” asks 
Swank. “He wins." 

A team, but no Oscar 

No one expected Ed Jucker to win in 
such grand style when he was promoted 
from assistant to head coach three years 
ago. Oscar Robertson — the Big O — had 
just graduated, removing in his own per- 
son a major part of the Cincinnati bas- 
ketball team. At this propitious time 
Coach George Smith, who had won three 
straight Missouri Valley Conference ti- 
tles with Robertson, accepted the athletic 
director’s post. 

Few people outside of Cincinnati had 
ever heard of Ed Juckcr. He had been an 
outstanding basketball and baseball play- 
er at the university in 1939-40 before 
starting a coaching career in both sports 
that led him to Batavia (Ohio) High 
School, the Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in up-state New York (where he 
met his wife) and finally, in 1953, back to 
Cincinnati as assistant basketball coach. 

When Juckcr took over as head coach, 
he made a bold, and seemingly suicidal, 
decision: to discard Cincinnati’s popu- 


lar run-and-shoot offense for a slower, 
more deliberate game accenting defense, 
a shift that of itself figured to make him 
about as popular in Cincinnati as a flood. 

By the end of three weeks Cincinnati 
had lost three of its first eight games, one 
of them to St. Louis by 17 points. “He 
was using a 2-3 zone defense,” says 
Coach John Benington of St. Louis. 
“After he lost to us he went up to Brad- 
ley and lost for the same reason. But 
when he got back home he showed how 
quickly he had learned his mistakes. He 
junked the zone play, and the next time 
we met he was using a pressing man-to- 
man. It was a different story." 

Those early weeks were rough on Juck- 
er. For the first lime in years there were 
empty scats in the armory, and the fans 
who did show up — "those house apes,” 
one coach calls them— rode Jucker hard. 
“Let ’em run, you bum,” they yelled. 
Juckcr’s mail carried the same sweet mes- 
sage. "I’ll admit 1 had some doubts,” 
Jucker says, but it is a solid measure of 
the man that he never wavered. Cincin- 
nati started to win, the hoots changed to 
cheers, and when the season ended the 
team was again the winner of the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference. 

At the NCAA championship, Cincin- 
nati met upstate rival Ohio State in the 
final. Ohio State had already been voted 
the top team in the country, and its 
coach, Fred Taylor, had been selected as 
Coach of the Year, but Cincinnati won 
in overtime, creating a rather awkward 
situation for the pollsters. To compound 
matters, Ohio Governor Mike DiSalle re- 
leased a proclamation immediately fol- 
lowing Cincinnati’s victory, congratulat- 
ing Ohio State on being chosen the top 
team of the year and bringing glory to 
Ohio. Basketball fans take such slights 
seriously, and the catcalls from Cincin- 
nati could be heard all the way to the 
State House in Columbus. Last fall Di- 
Salle ran for rcclcction and was defeated. 
It is a matter of record that he got little 
backing in Cincinnati. 

Last season was almost a duplication 
of the year before. Again, after losing a 
couple of early games, Cincinnati won 
the rest to reach the NCAA final. Again 
it met Ohio State, a team that had been 
ranked tops in the country from the very 
be’ginning of the season. Again Taylor, 
not Jucker, had been selected Coach of 
the Year. And again Cincinnati won 
the championship. 

continued 
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WIN $10,000 

plus a week in Las Vegas for two - in the Hoyle Official Pokerstakes 


FIRST 

PRIZE 


2 nd PRIZE $3,000 • 3 rd PRIZE $1,500 • 4™ PRIZE $1,000 • 5 th PRIZE $750 

ALL WITH EXPENSE-PAID WEEK IN LAS VEGAS FOR TWO ■ 495 OTHER MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


HERE'S HOW YOU PLAY THE HOYLE POKERSTAKES! It' s j us t like 
playing 5 card draw poker. We give you the Ace of Spades. All you do 
is select 4 other cards from the numbered deck shown above. 

Then write the numbers in the space provided on the entry blank. Each 
number corresponds to a card in a secret Hoyle deck which has been pre- 
shuffled, numbered and officially scaled by an independent judging organi- 
zation. No one has seen the face of this deck— and no one will until the 
contest ends. The five best poker hands win fabulous cash prizes plus 
expense-paid trips for two to Las Vegas. And there are valuable merchan- 
dise prizes for the next 495 best hands. 

So deal yourself in. Enter the Hoyle Pokerstakes. And remember, when 
playing poker, pinochle or bridge at home, use Hoyle Official Playing Cards. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES: 




OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

Select any four numbers 
from 2 to 52 and write 
them on these cards. 
The Ace of Spades is 
automatically part of 
your hand. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 

HOYLE PLAYING CARDS 

by Stancraft, Div. of Standard Packaging Corporation, St. Paul 4, Minn. B 


MAIL TO: HOYLE POKERSTAKES 
P.0. BOX 1695 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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JUCKER 


NEW! 

65% DACRON' • 35% IMPORTED LINEN 

SPORT 

SLACKS 



Fretz creates this 
lightweight washable 
fabric for 

spring-summer sport 
slacks perfection 
. . . combining the 
classic good looks 
of genuine linen 
with the 
coolness and 
crease resistance 
of Dacron*. 

In all shades, 
including refreshing 
Caribbean tones, 
Pleated and 
traditional models, 


AMERICA S SMARTEST SLACKS 
"Du Pant's trademark tor Us polyester fiber. 


imimmM 

SIZES 10 16 - WIDTHS AAA-EEE ! 

We specialize in LARGE SIZES ONLY - 
sizes 10 la 16. widths AAA to EEC 
Over 40 styles in dress, sport, cosual 
[l and work shoes, golf shoes, insuloted 
'■pflP boots, soi. slippers, rubbers, over- 
FCWr shoes, shoe trees. Also sport ond 
I jf ^ dress shirts, slocks, jackets, sweat 
rs, raincoats, pojamas. underweor 
- oil designed ond sized for big or 
toll men! Enjoy perfect fit in your 
hord to find size ot amazingly low 
cost. Satisfaction Assured. 

Sold by moil only Write for 
FREE Style Book TODAY! 

KING SIZE, INC. Brockton_ Moss 



The two Cincinnati-Ohio State Finals, 
with one team gelling the awards, the 
other the victories, have created a certain 
amount of cross-Ohio tension. Fred Tay- 
lor insists he is not bitter toward F.d 
Jucker but thinks Jucker is bitter toward 
him. Jucker denies this, but he is obvi- 
ously delighted at tw ice being honored as 
the Columbus Touchdow n Club's Coach 
of the Year, right there in Taylor's own 
backyard. 

Banners and kittens 

Jucker iseven more delighted at the re- 
ception he has gotten each year when he 
has returned with the NCAA champion- 
ship. His neighbors on Flora Avenue have 
decorated the street with banners, stream- 
ers, lanterns and signs, some of which 
have said: "The U.S.A. has John Glenn, 
we have Ed Jucker" and "Puff had kit- 
tens while you were away.” Ed's neigh- 
bors also chipped in and bought him a 
large silver platter on which is inscribed: 
"Coach of the Year from his friends 
on Flora Avenue.” No governor's proc- 
lamation could mean as much. 

Besides. Jucker has no time to waste 
considering fortune's slights. His days 
are crowded with business: phone calls, 
interviews, public appearances, game- 
film study, strategy talks with his assist- 
ant. Tay Baker, and, of course, practice 
sessions with the team. Jucker arrives at 
his office early. Once he isat his desk it is 
almost impossible to talk - with him for 
more than half a minute without being 
interrupted by a girl's voice booming out 
of the loudspeaker on the wall: "Coach 
Jucker, on 291.” There are times when 
all six buttons on Jucker’s phone are lit 
at once. "1 don't see why he doesn't have 
the thing ripped out," says one member 
of the athletic department. 

The most important part of Juckcr's 
day is the practice session. While the regu- 
lars warm up. Tay Baker, who has scout- 
ed Cincinnati's next opponent, say Wich- 
ita, takes the reserves aside and drills 
them in Wichita's tactics, assigning to 
each reserve the role of a Wichita player. 
Through it all Jucker stands to the side, 
detached, arms folded, looking almost 
bored. Then the scrimmage begins, the 
reserves acting out Wichita for the regu- 
lars. Juckcr's arms unfold. His eyes move 
swiftly around the court. Suddenly he is 
shouting: "O.K., Smith, if you don't 
want to play the game we'll get someone 
else." The practice continues, fast and 


long. The players pant, but Jucker urges 
them on: "C'mon, a couple of more min- 
utes. Let's work, work." 

Jucker's dedication to the job has won 
him the respect of the other coaches 
in the Missouri Valley Conference. "He's 
a perfectionist, an expert, a taskmaster," 
says Ralph Miller. "Juck’s under tre- 
mendous pressure to win. One loss for 
him is probably equal to five or six for 
me here at Wichita. I hear that after 
Cincinnati lost to us last year they got 
booed when they returned home. The 
people in Cincinnati expect to win. and 
the pressure keeps mounting on Juck." 
In a moment of rare frivolity recently 
Jucker summed up his own position. 
"It's like being the last egg in an incuba- 
tor. Everybody's standing around wait- 
ing for you to crack.” 

There has been grumbling among some 
coaches that one reason Cincinnati does 
keep winning is that it uses something 
more in its recruiting methods than 
friendly persuasion. In 1955 the NCAA 
placed all of the school's teams on pro- 
bation for a year, and in 1959 Cincin- 
nati was again censured for having too 
liberal a student work program, a charge 
the school has insistently denied, But this 
was in the prc-Juckcr era. Such talk is 
familiar to any coach with a winner, 
and it doesn't worry Jucker. The only 
thing that does worry him is that win- 
ning streak. "The longer it gets, the more 
my poor stomach does flip-flops," Jucker 
moans. "The players seem to take it in 
stride, but 1 can't.” 

The only place where Jucker can relax 
is at home on Flora Avenue, and even 
there it is not easy. He will stretch out 
on the couch to read the paper, but in 
minutes his four children arc all over fiim. 
Steve will want him to go out back and 
shoot baskets. Kenny, age one, will want 
to show him how high he can jump — 
"I'm leaching him to rebound," Jucker 
says proudly. The girls, Judy and Karen, 
will simply hang on his neck. But when 
the children are put to bed Ed Jucker 
slips his favorite record on the phono- 
graph, returns to the couch and forgets 
about Wichita, the NCAA, Coaches of 
the Year, ticket requests, phone calls, 
autographs and the man-lo-man defense. 
For about five seconds. Then the music 
fills the room— Cincinnati fight songs, as 
recorded by the university band. Once 
again Ed Jucker is lost in the world of 
basketball. end 
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THIS IS THE COMPLETE LINE 


There is only one Lincoln Continental. It is available in just two 
models: the four door sedan and the only four door convertible 
made in America. There is just one size; graceful to maneuver, 
easy to park, yet spacious for six passengers. And one engine, 
the largest of any car on the road. The Continental ride, too. is 
unique. ..the smoothest and surest of any automobile built today. 

We could, perhaps, compromise and build lower priced models 
as others do. But they would not be Continentals. There is only 
one car made that meets the highest standards in the world and 
includes as standard equipment virtually every luxury and per- 


formance feature... only one car named Lincoln Continental. It 
is unquestionably the finest car in the world. 

Its classic look scarcely changes from year to year. But for 
1963, you will experience several significant refinements for even 
greater comfort, safety, and roadability. 

Timeless in styling... exciting to drive... more lasting in value. 
For 1963. discover the one and only Lincoln Continental. 



LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product ot Motor Company Lincotn-Mtrcury Division 
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Hold dub us above and rotate body To stretch the lower hack muscles .book 

back and forth from hips up to loosen the club through elbows and again ra- 

the upper hack and shoulder muscles. tale body back and forth from hips up. 


Three to 

get ready before 
you tee off 

A pregame warmup is important in all sports 
but possibly more so in golf because the ac- 
tion, undertaken from a stationary position, 
gives the muscles such a sudden, violent 
wrench. If you are to hit good golf shots, 
your muscles must be properly prepared. I 
start my warmup by using a wedge for the 
trio of exercises shown here. These are de- 
signed not only to give the hands a sense of 
‘‘feel” but also to limber up the wrist, fore- 
arm and upper and lower back muscles. No 
player should lee off without some such 
warming-up routine. 

Most golfers do not have the time or the 
facilities to hit any practice shots prior to 
playing: but, when it is possible, here is a 
sensible system to follow after the initial 
warmup. Begin by hitting a few wedge shots, 
then use the eight-iron, the five-iron, the 
two-iron, the three-wood and finish up with 
the driver. It is better, when time is limited, 
to hit the eight-iron six times than to hit 
the nine, eight and seven twice each. Con- 
clude your preround preparations with some 
chipping and putting at the practice green. 


e 1963 Jock Nicklaus. All rights n 
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That’s about the size of it. 


That special paint job is to make it per- 
fectly clear that our Station Wagon is 
only 9 inches longer than our Sedan. 

Yet it carries almost a ton of anything 
you like. lAbout twice as much as you con 
get into wagons that are 4 feet longer ! 

Or eight solid citizens, with luggage. 

Or countless kids, with kid stuff. 


The things you never think about are 
worth thinking about, too. 

You never worry about freezing or 
boiling; the rear engine is air-cooled. 

You can expect about 24 miles per gal- 
lon and about 30,000 miles on your fires. 

And you can forget about going out of 
style next year; next year's model will 


look the some. 

The most expensive VW Station Wagon 
costs *2,655? It comes in red and white or 
grey and white or green and white. 

And you won't ever have to 
go around painting sedans on 
it to show how small if is. 

Just park. 
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Whitney 

Tower 


Sweet talk 
about 

Candy Spots 

Another Kentucky Derby winner 
is coming out of California and 
Rex Ellsworth's stable, say rabid 
Westerners who backed Swaps 


Alter 317 consecutive days without 
** measurable rainfall, the skies opened 
over Los Angeles last Thursday, delight- 
ing farmers in the area but ruining the 
1963 debut all Thoroughbred horsemen 
had been eagerly anticipating. This was 
the day of the San Vicente Handicap, 
and the rain caused four scratches in the 
field of 12 3-year-olds. Three of the 
horses hardly figured to win the San 
Vicente or the other races leading up to 
next May’s Kentucky Derby. But the 
fourth was Rex Ellsworth's undefeated 
Candy Spots, already being talked about 
in California racing circles as the great- 
est horse to come out of the West since 
Swaps. Considering that Candy Spots 
has had only three races in his young life 
— all of them in Chicago — this estimate 
might appear somewhat ludicrous if it 
were not for the fact that two of the 
estimators are Ellsworth himself and 
his trainer, Mish Tenney. Since this same 
pair also owned and trained Swaps, 
maybe this isn't just a case of whistling 
Dixie under Arcadia's palm trees. 

The Ellsworth-Tcnney decision to 
withdraw Candy Spots from the San 
Vicente was made only two hours before 
post time. A few horsemen on the 
grounds found it an opportune time to 
point out that the big chestnut colt, w in- 
ner last September of the S357,250 Ar- 
lington-Washington futurity, had a sus- 
picious-looking ankle and that maybe 
all was not well in the stable of the coun- 
try’s leading money-winning owner of 


1962. Trainer Tenney cleared up this 
point quickly. “The horse has never had 
a bad ankle, hasn’t got one now. and the 
only thing that's bad is that we can't get 
him into a race," said Tenney. "We may 
try a six-furlong race first, but we want 
to run him in the February 12 San Felipe 
and then go from there right into the 
Santa Anita Derby on March 2. Actu- 
ally. Candy Spots could run in the Derby* 
without any previous starts. He's one of 
the easiest horses I've ever had to train.” 

Ellsworth, who thought Candy Spots 
was the best 2-year-old he ever saw, is 
understandably cautious about the colt's 
starts this year. “We didn't scratch him 
because we were worried about whether 
or not he could handle an off track. It’s 
just that we don’t want to take any 
chance of hurting him. In his first time 
out since September he would have been 
carrying top weight of 124 pounds and 
giving away weight to horses that had al- 
ready won stakes this season. If he'd had 
one start before today I wouldn’t have 
minded letting him go, slop or no slop." 

Although he's never even seen slop, 
much less run in it. Candy Spots might 
not be bothered by it. His sire. Nigro- 
mante, could run over anything, and an- 
other of Nigromante's progeny. Black 
Sheep, won last year's San Vicente when 
the track was off. 

A race with no result 

As it turned out. this San Vicente 
proved very little. It was won by a 35- 
to-l shot named Mr. Thong, whose only 
previous claim to fame was that he had 
campaigned with moderate success in 
stakes company on the San Francisco 
tracks last year. A son of the sprinter 
Roman Sandal, he covered the seven fur- 
longs with ease in 1:23 4 5. winning by 
nearly seven lengths over Olympiad 
King. Way back were Royal Grounded, 
Turf Charger and Sky Gem, stakes win- 
ners all three, but obviously non-mud- 
ders too. 

No matter what Candy Spots does in 
his debut at Santa Anita— whether it is 
this week in a SI 0,000 allowance or in 
the S50.000 mile-and-a-sixteenth San 
Felipe— he is certainly the most eye- 
catching colt in this year's classic field. 
He has grown some since beating Never 
Bend in the Chicago futurity, and now 
stands fully 1 6 hands 2 inches and weighs 
close to 1,100 pounds. He has a long 
white stripe down the middle of his face, 
and on his back and hind legs there is a 
helter-skelter collection of large white 
and small black spots. The markings 

continued 
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computer 
takes the 
Puzzle 
out of 
life insurance planning 


How much insurance do you really need? You don't have to guess about it anymore or give up 
because you've gotten so many different answers. Not when you ask- your United of Omaha man. 
He can tell you to the dollar and it won't be his personal opinion. It will be a scientific insurance 
plan determined specifically for you by an electronic computer. It's called TT . . 

Electro-Analysis. Let a United of Omaha man put our computer to work for ( lUl(‘(l <jr~ r 

you. . .to plan your individual program for security.You’ll get just one answer. OF OMAHA 
It will be objective, scientific, electronically computed for you ... and only you. 


HORSE RACING 


cimllHiird 

make him look, in some respects, more 
like a pinto than a Thoroughbred. But 
it is for his qualities of conformation as 
a Thoroughbred that Ellsworth and Ten- 
ney think so highly of Candy Spots. He 
is long-bodied, with long legs and low 
knees and hocks. He is deep in the chest 
and has wide and deep stifles. His pas- 
terns are beautiful and his neck seems 
just right to balance off the rest of him. 
"I'd say he was handsome." says Ten- 
ney. "If he has a drawback it might be 
in his head and cars. His ears are sort of 
floppy and they don't help the general 
appearance of his head, which is ordi- 
nary-looking. But I think an ordinary 
head often denotes honesty in a horse." 

From mid-September until November 
7, Candy Spots was turned out on the 
Ellsworth ranch at Chino, some 35 miles 
east of downtown Los Angeles. He be- 
gan galloping on November 16, and he’s 
worked pretty steadily every third day 
since then. In the Spartan atmosphere 
of Tenney's two barns at Santa Anita, 
Candy Spots has had careful treatment. 
"We think he's something special," says 
Ellsworth, "and we want to save him." 

Big classic crop 

Ellsworth isn't tackling the season 
with Candy Spots as his only 3-year- 
old. In fact he's got nearly 100 of them. 
Some, like Space Skates and Three 
Links, have already shown potential. 
Others, like Barefoot Clem, Hooky Cap 
and Super Stock, must still prove them- 
selves. In addition to the Ellsworth 
string, there are a few other 3-year-olds 
of quality at Santa Anita. Besides a num- 
ber of the also-rans in last week's San 
Vicente, the improving crop includes 
such horses as Tourlourou, Win-Em-AII. 
Kingomine, Repute and Prince Mito— 
greater depth in this division than ever 
before. 

Ncverthe.'eis, if Candy Spots is as 
good as most people in California think 
he is, there isn't much point in running 
this year's Kentucky Derby. They could 
just send that gold trophy on to Chino 
now, to stand beside the slightly rusted 
one brought home by Swaps. Says San- 
ta Anita Racing Secretary Jimmy Kil- 
roe: "A docker at Hollywood Park last 
summer told me that he caught Candy 
Spots going an eighth in 10 seconds flat, 
after working a half mile in 50 seconds. 
If a horse can accelerate like that no- 
body can live with him. He may be 
terrific." end 



“Hey Son, quit combing your hair- 
Tve got to shave in there.” 
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"WOMEN 
DRIVERS 
LOVE ME!” 


"My name is Guide-Matic. Women drivers 
love me because I make nighttime driving 
more convenient. And because I control 
headlights automatically, the ladies can 
wear their high -fashion shoes with more 
comfort. No doubt about it, controlling 
headlights by foot is a chore for just about 
everyone. So why fuss when I can take the 
footwork out of headlight control? I sit up 
on your dash, and at the approach of other 
cars instantly dim your headlights. I do this 
automatically— faster than you can ever do 
it yourself. At the approach of other cars I 
switch your headlights from bright to dim 
. . . return them to bright again when they 
have passed. Let me show you how I can 
make your nighttime driving safer, easier and 
far more convenient. Ask for additional in- 
formation at any General Motors dealer." 

AUTOMATIC HEADLIGHT CONTROL 

GUIDE- 

MATIC 

GUIDE LAMP DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
ANDERSON. INDIANA 


The big blow and the Blue Pig 

Neither calm nor storm could halt the rivalry between two 
Californians racing each other from one side of Florida to the other 


F or 25 of the 27 becalmed blue-water Baldwin's dark-bluc-hullcd 73-foot yawl 
yachts drifting listlessly over the line Escapade, it was a match race, plain and 
at the 403-mile St. Petersburg-Fort Lau- simple. The two boats were old West 
derdalc ocean race last week, it was the Coast rivals, as closely matched as a one- 
start of the premier event of the South- design class. In the Los Angeles-Ma/at- 
ern Ocean Racing Conference. But for Ian race last November, for instance, 
two big invaders from California. Sally after more than 800 miles of open ocean, 
Ames Langmuir's 72-foot 6-inch white- they crossed tacks within two boat 
hulled yawl Bolero and Baldwin M. lengths of each other. Moreover, in 



"ESCAPADE'S" SPINNAKER HANGS FORLORNLY AT START OF RACE WITH "BOLERO" 
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Florida, in the first two SORC races 
this winter, they took turns handing the 
locals some swift, certain sailing lessons: 
Escapade swept the Venice Race. Bolero 
swept the Cat Cay Race. As an eastern 
newcomer lucky enough to be crew ing on 
Bolero , I was quickly informed that 
winning a race meant much less than 
beating the tar out of "that Blue Pig” 
from California. 

For five long hours after the dead- 
calm start Escapade drifted beside her 
rival, her giant spinnaker with the Mal- 
tese cross sagging like a punctured bal- 
loon. On Bolero one crewman dropped 
matches, with mechanical repetition, on- 
to the water, searching for a clue of w ind 
in the flame’s brief puff of smoke. The 
smoke went straight up. "Arc we mov- 
ing." he asked, "or is the water moving 
under us?" Twice Bolero dropped anchor 
to keep from backsliding on the incom- 
ing tide. Three times we set her spinnaker: 
three times it came down. But Escapade 
was even more beset. By late afternoon 
she was lost in the fog behind us. At 
1 1 the wind picked up some. We were 
moving — six knots maybe — but it seemed 
a breakneck speed, and all that watch 
we huddled amidships in the red glow' 
spilling out on the fog from the chart 
table below. Heavy dew wetted the decks, 
and Peter Bowker, a sturdy Englishman 
who has spent his life at sea. muttered, 
"Soggy night, what?" It was a very Eng- 
lish night. 

The next day the weather cleared and 
the wind freshened. At 3 a.m., an hour 
before my watch, I woke with a start to 
a cry from above: "Jibe!" Those of us 
who were off watch tumbled from our 
bunks and scrambled on deck. The wind 
had built up to 20 miles an hour. We 
were dead before it, and Bolero had be- 
gun to charge. Just before 5 the wind 
shifted, and we dropped the spinnaker. 
In its place went a reaching jib, its sheet 
led through a block on the boom and 
down to a winch through another block 
snapped to an eye which slid back and 
forth on the rail. Suddenly the w ind tore 
the holding screw from the eye, slammed 
it back along its track and bent a lifeline 
stanchion almost to the deck. "Give us a 
luff," someone cried as the stanchion 
threatened to snap completely. Bowker, 
then on the helm, turned Bolero up into 
the wind to spill air from the sail. 

One crewman was curled up on the 
foredeck, wiling the trim of the sails 
with theaid of a flashlight beam. “You're 
luffing," his voice informed us placidly 
over a small hand mike. “You're luff- 

contiuncJ 



Dodge that morning line-up. Now you can shave 
anywhere with the new Remington'^ Lektronic II 
shaver. It’s the shaver that runs without a cord, 
so you can shave upstairs, downstairs, even out- 
doors— and with a cord if you forget to recharge. 

Remington's 4 exclusive roller combs give such 
comfort, you can stop shaving, start rolling your 
whiskers off. Clean, close, comfortable. 

Who needs that same old socket? Travel 1st 
class. Get the Lektronic II. 
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LEKTRONIC Is a Trade 




BOATING 


More will the more 

LIVE | you GIVE 

HEART FUND 


WILL STOP YOUR ; 
NEXT WRONG TURN? 

Perhaps nothing. Or, join Ihe mil- | 
ions who can't gowroi 
longastheytinowthec 

lion ot theirdestinalion. T 
They drive by original 
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HULL AUTO COMPASS 

~* s \ Ideal For Boats S5.95 te »7.50 


Whether you’re entering a 
new SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscription, or renewing a 
current one . . . remember, 
the longer your subscription 
runs, the more you save! 



Get to the Root of Athlete s Foot 


RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTIONS 

with NP-27® 


Doctors in two leading clinics proved NP-27 
clears up athlete's foot, ringworm and other 
fungus infections, often in as little as 7 days! 

NP-27 Liquid and NP-27 Cream contain 
Tergitol Penetrant, the penetrating ingredi- 
ent . . lo penetrate deep, under skin sur- 
face. and root out fungus— the rouse of 
athlete's foot. NP-27 works where many 
remedies cannot reach. Slops itch fast, re- 


lieves pain, promotes healthy tissue. New 
NP-27 Cream helps heal and soften dried, 
peeling skin, helps stop athlete's fool from 
spreading. NP-27 Medicated Powder 
soothes chafing soreness, guards against 
new infections, helps keep feet healthy! 

Get NP-27 Liquid . . . Cream . . Powder. 
Effective relief guaranteed— or druggist will 
refund your money. 



Fish Ontario for the wonder of it. Imagine, 
250,000 lakes brimming with fighting beauties 
ready to challenge you. Pick up the challenge. 
Visit Ontario, "real fish country" to thousands 
of successful anglers. 

(V) ONTARIO 

CANADA'S VARIETY VACATIONIAND 


Province ol Ontario. Depl. of Travel and Publicity, 
Parliament Buildings, Room 20, Toronto 2. Canada. 

Send me complete information on a relaxing holiday 
in Ontario. 

Address 

City Zone State 


mg " "Shut up. damn it." Bowkershoul- 
ed from the wheel. "We know bloody 
well we're luffing." His words were lost 
on the wind. Then, like a rifle shot in the 
rush of air and water, the block on the 
boom exploded under the strain and a 
tennis court of sail went off in the wind. 
"Take it down." Bowkcr yelled. "Get the 
bloody sail down." Someone let go the 
halyard. Another, a powerful former 
professional football player, took the 
sheet in his hands and put his back to 
the wind. The rest of us dived lo the lee- 
ward rail to hand in the sail as it came 
down. Water raced over our feet. In 
came the sail, and up went the No. I 
genoa. It bloomed open, and the rail 
went down in the rushing sea. 

In the middle 

Winds were up to 25 to 30 out of the 
north when Bolero reached the Gulf 
Stream. Bob Fisher, my crewmate 
amidships and an old hand at sailing the 
Stream, remarked, "Think this is bad 
now? Wait ‘II we get in the middle of it." 
By one o'clock gusts up to 40 were tear- 
ing at the sails. Seas up to 10 feet from 
trough to crest crashed now on one bow, 
now on the other. Bolero bucked, pitched 
like a wild horse and heeled over. We 
doused the genoa, reefed the mainsail, 
and Bolero smashed through the sea un- 
der short sail at 9 ! /i knots. 

Exhausted, soaked through, we sank 
back on the weather rail and looked 
about us. Way off, hull dow n below the 
horizon, sails billowing and charging a 
wondrous sight! was the Blue Pig. as 
beautiful as she was unwelcome. More 
than 300 miles of open ocean, a complete 
circle of winds, and Escapade was clos- 
ing on us! A master sailor named Jim- 
my Jones was at our helm. Jones had 
flown to St. Petersburg from California 
at Sally Langmuir's request the night 
before the race: he had joined the boat 
not 20 minutes before the first gun. Now 
he was driving Bolero for all she was 
worth, but even that was not enough. 

A day later, when the timers had fin- 
ished their arithmetic, a 39-foot Class C 
yawl named Doubloon, with almost 16 
hours' handicap, sailed offwith first place 
on corrected time. Bolero was reduced to 
fourth in Class A. 15th in the fleet. But 
fdr those of us on board Bolero the only 
time that mattered was the 93 seconds be- 
tween our bow and the stern of Escapade 
as the big Blue Pig charged across the 
finish line. end 
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How to ask your bank for a Nice Big Loan 

(AND BE REASONABLY SURE OF GETTING IT) 


If you ever hope to get rich (or even 
comfortably fixed), the logical thing to 
do is to learn how to borrow money. 
And vWjm-.Likc many other things that 
arc important, learning about money 
takes some intelligence, some practice, 
some skill — and, often, some help. 
There’s no magic, and luck doesn’t 
have as much to do with it as many 
people would like to think. 

The best place to borrow is at a 
Full Service commercial bank 

Here are six easy ways to get started: 

First, pick a Full Service commer- 
cial bank that’s handy to your home or 
work. (If you have any doubts whether 
it’s a Full Service commercial bank or 
not, telephone and ask them. If their 
services include checking accounts, 
savings accounts and all types of loans, 
they’re a Full Service bank.) 

Second, give this bank all your 
banking business. (This includes your 
checking and savings accounts, any ac- 
counts your wife may have elsewhere. 
The more business the better.) 

Third, get personally acquainted with 
one of the bank’s officers. (Tell him 
you want to build a good working re- 
lationship with his bank because some- 
day you might want to borrow a lot 
of money.) 

Fourth, fill out one of the bank’s 
Personal Financial Statements. (They'll 
keep it confidential and it will show 
them that you arc deadly serious about 
building your net worth.) 

Fifth, keep your savings account ac- 
tive and growing with regular deposits 
(even if they're small) and try to main- 
tain some kind of a reasonable balance 
in your checking account. 

Last, borrow a little money for some 
worthwhile purpose. Pay it back on 
schedule. Then borrow some more. Pay 
that back on schedule. Then borrow 
some more. (You get the picture.) 



Get to know your banker 
before you need him 

Almost before you realize it, you'll 
find that you have earned yourself a 
priceless banking relationship, a rela- 
tionship that’s built on a reputation for 
borrowing and paying back exactly as 
promised. This could be your most 
precious asset. Guard it zealously. 

Now, when you're ready to go into 
business for yourself or buy a piece of 
income property, come in and see your 
banker again. ( He’s probably a good 
friend of yours by now.) 

He can give you a lot of sound 
advice on the project's merits. Most 
important, he will now be a lot more 
interested in lending you large sums of 


money — often at interest rates lower 
than you’d get anywhere else. What 
you have done, of course, is to establish 
enough credit so that you now have a 
bank that knows you and is willing to 
work with you. What’s more, your pre- 
cious savings arc still intact and you’re 
dollars ahead in the long run. 

Sound logical? For the sake of your 
financial future, get started with a Full 
Service commercial bank immediately. 
You'll never regret it. 



Your Full Service 


Commercial Bank 




A RAAPART OP 



PEDIGREE 


Middle burg, Virginia is the home of the 
w ell-bred foxhound and the well-bred fox 
hunter , and a society built around riding the 
well-bred horse P>G MtlSTOR MORfS 



Still in morning riding clothes, the editor of The Chronicle of the Horse. Alex- 
ander Mackay-Smith , faces a workday disarray of news from the U.S. horse set. 
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■— «^^othering nobody, the JiltJe country town of Middlebur,g fpop. 

700) sits athwart the Robert E. Lee-Stonewall Jackson Me- 
■ morial Highway in the undulant blucgrass meadows and 
^ ^ farmlands of northern Virginia. Alongside the road — called 

Washington Street within the city limits — there are only a couple or three fill- 
ing stations, only one sizable grocery store, one cafe, a telephone-pole Grey- 
hound bus stop and a dilapidating, shut-down movie theater. If ever there 
was a one-horse town, this has to be it. 


But hold the phone. This same tiny village is also chockablock with interior 
decorating and antique shops (Mrs. Greer's sells a nice little porcelain figure 
of a jockey on a Thoroughbred with his silks colored to your liking for S525). 
and it has an inn with a French chef (who cooked a saucy dinner recently when 
Hodding Carter’s son married the daughter of the State Department’s George 
McGhee), the editorial offices of a nationally and fashionably circulated horse 
magazine, a liquor store that is awash with a vast, nonrural inventory of high- 
falutin imported booze and last year did a S400.000 business. Foxcroft, the 
horsy girls' school, and a half-million-dollar community center where farm- 
ers and their wives go bowling, ladies and gentlemen attend black-lie hunt 
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Drawings by Henry Koehler 

balls and the President of the U.S. goes to Mass. Forty miles west of Wash- 
ington. this is the stratified, socially correct home of the red fox, the pedi- 
greed horse, the pedigreed hound and the pedigreed person. “Oh, sure, I sup- 
pose we live in a rather unusual community," says a longtime resident, "but 
really, all things considered, we're pretty ordinary people.” 

He means that in Middleburg and the surrounding pastoral countryside of 
Loudoun and Fauquier counties, it is perfectly ordinary to be named Mellon, 
Phipps, Iselin, Du Pont or Jack Kennedy, and that it is downright common- 
place to think and to talk about the horse most of the livelong day. Horses 
outnumber people in Middleburg just as they do in Outer Mongolia, and the 
minority wouldn't upset the imbalance for the world. “Take away the horse 
and do you know what's left?” challenges the president of the Middleburg 
National Bank, Mr. Donald F. MacKenzie. "Nothing!" 

The horse is king in Middleburg, and his subjects show their obeisance by 
riding horses, playing polo on horses, hunting foxes with horses, breeding and 
training horses, buying and selling horses, racing horses, betting on horses or 
simply leaning on gateposts gazing fondly at horses. If a Middleburg citizen 
dies while riding a horse, as an interesting number have done, many count this 
a stroke of remarkable good fortune and dwell on the matter for years after- 
ward. And when a Middleburg horse passes on — provided he has led a useful 
and worthy life in the field — he, too, achieves a kind of immortality: he is fed 
to the foxhounds of his old hunt. "It is an honorable, fitting end," says a 
Middleburg lady. "Why,” says another resident, “1 think you can say we pay 
far more attention to our horses than we do to one another. Since there's 
very little to do here, there is plenty of time for sociability, but friendship 
rarely runs very deep and seldom crosses caste lines." 

The same may be said of marriage, which in Middleburg is not the most 
rock-steady institution. A devoted resident of the area makes this observation 
in Mcrriman Smith's new book. The Good New Days: “Some of these won- 
derful people spend so much time breeding horses that they tend to confuse 
themselves with their animals and this is not always conducive to marital sta- 
bility as many of us know it." If you should visit Middleburg and fail to meet 
somebody's first wife or stepson by midmorning, you're probably not getting 
around with the right crowd. 

What horses and their owners are doing in Middleburg— and other places 
w here it matters — is carefully recorded by the horse-set handbook. The Chron- 
icle of the Horse, published every Friday in Middleburg. The Chronicle, which 
today has 9,700 on its subscription list, was established in 1937 by two Middle- 
burg men — one the great-grandson of Jefferson Davis, one the husband of 
Rachel (Bunny) Lambert. She is an heiress to the Listerine and Gillette for- 
tune and is now the second wife of Multimillionaire Paul Mellon, whose 
first wife, Mary Conover Brown, was fatally stricken with a heart attack while 
horseback riding one morning near Middleburg. 

The current editor, Alexander Mackay-Smith, is a cordial host, a frank, 
sometimes dispassionate observer of horses and horse people, and is a New 
York-born, Harvard-educated Virginian who came to Middleburg 30 years 
ago to ride and write. In a recent editorial he wrote that the job of a master 
of foxhounds, the preeminent rank in any horse-set community, might well be 
compared with that of a city recreation director. Consequently, it ought not to 
be considered the frivolous pastime of privileged playboy sportsmen and owes 
apology to no one. For example, the editorial continued, a well-to-do master 
need not think that "he should also have some sort of paying job — an idea 
which harks back to frontier days." Mackay-Smith, a past master of fox- 
hounds around Middleburg, would lift the anxiety of other masters so the 
sport will continue to prosper in the days of the New Frontier. But he admits 
he may be talking to himself. “I leaned rather toward the liberal point of view 
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at Harvard, and I still carry a United Mine Workers card. I suppose, therefore, 
that I give more thought to justifying a way of life that depends upon money 
and leisure than do some of my neighbors. They probably never give it a 
thought." ( Mackay-Smith's second wife. Jean Bowman, hopes they never do. 
A horse portraitist, she sells up to S20.000 in paintings every year to members 
of the crowd, who frequently are portrayed along with their favorite mounts. 
The demand for her work is explained by another artist patronized by the 
horse set. who has said: "Would one. ever, want portraits of one’s family 
sitting in, or draped about, the motorcar?") 

Since the horse supplies Middlcburg’s primary social and commercial ad- 
hesive, it is logical for him to give the community its recreation which, fall, 
w inter and spring, is fox hunting or fox chasing, as some prefer, because of 
the comparative infrequency with which the fox actually is caught and killed 
by the hounds. Encouraged by the rolling country, the good pasturage and the 
large, w ood-fenccd estates, fox hunting has been the area's game since Thomas, 
sixth Lord of Fairfax, introduced it in the early 1700s and taught its tech- 
nique to his American-born neighbors, including young George Washington. 
Like yachting, fox hunting cannot be done in a few minutes and w ilh a hand- 
ful of change. Depending upon one's zealousness or outside distractions, the 
time given over to fox hunting in Middlcburg can be as much as six hours a 
day . six days a week, six months a year. ( Mackay-Smith rides or hunts about 
four hours a day. puls out hi s Chronicle in the time remaining.) The expense 
is quite as formidable. Costumes for the hunt, unchanged through centuries 
of tradition, cost about SI. 500. and good hunting horses— at least three are 
required to keep the active fox hunter in the saddle — run in the neighbor- 
hood of S2.500 apiece. Add to that the expense of helping support the hunt's 
kennel of hounds, the subscription fees for the several area hunts (for your- 
self as well as your groom), salaries for stable hands and the cost of run- 
ning a farm. Says one resident, blandly showing off a quantity of fox heads 

To sec off a hunt of the Piedmont Fo.x Hounds, Mrs. Colin MacLeod and her 

son Bruce drive over in a pony cart. Her liushund trains racehorses in Upperville. 
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accumulated over the past 50 years and now mounted in his hallway: “They 
represent a couple of hundred thousand dollars, is all.” 

With fox hunting demanding so much time and money, there is an apprecia- 
ble interest around Middleburg, as you may imagine, in tax rates, dividend 
announcements and bond maturities. Understandably, too, Middleburg'shunt 
set is. as a rule, middle-aged or older. “You don't sec the young, because they 
really can't afford it,” says an older lady who can. "And besides, I don't think 
the place is particularly wholesome for youngsters. The base of our society is 
scarcely broad enough for them to find out very much about life in the raw.” 

Geographically, Middleburg has existed since 1787, when one Leven Powell, 
a politician and Revolutionary War officer who fell sick at Valley Forge and 
went home, founded and subdivided the town and named its streets after every 
Federalist he could think of. Middleburg still hews to Powell's politics, going 
Republican in the last four presidential elections, but Miss Eleonora Sears is 
allowed to raise racehorses with impunity on a Middleburg farm despite the 
fact she is a great-great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, whom Powell 
could not abide. 

Socially, Middleburg is years younger. It did not come into prominence un- 
til the early 1900s, whena numberof wealthy New Yorkers moved there to hunt 
fox and to escape the pressures of inchoate suburbia back home. Thereafter 
the area began to thrive. The hardware store soon had a liveried doorman. 
The lllusiruieil London News began to keep up with the social notes, and the 
New Yorkers were followed by more and more Easterners and Midwesterners 
until, as Ogden Nash observed, “The Virginians from Virginia have to ride 
automobiles because the Virginians from Long Island are the only ones who 
can afford to ride horses.” The few Virginians from Virginia, indeed, are al- 
most curiosities nowadays on their own land. Still, it's hard to tell who's who 
anymore because most of the outlandcrs have swallowed their accents of origin 
to affect Virginia's distinguishing o's and a's that sound like oohs and ahs. 

continued 
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The owners of the big estates that give Middleburg its character of serene 
prosperity live in mansions with enormous front yards stocked with cattle and 
horses and surrounded by miles of whitewashed or split-rail fencing of the kind 
suburbanites like to tack up around their 14-acre plots. As in some suburbs, 
too, cast-iron colored boys beside the driveway are popular. The houses have 
high ceilings, thick walls, rich furniture, expensive bric-a-brac and paintings 
and photographs of horses aplenty, and some of them literally hum with the 
activities of unseen servants. When one of these estates changes hands, the ask- 
ing price is likely to be well into six ligures; the land is generally estimated to 
be worth SI, 000 an acre, easily 75°', higher than comparable farmland where 
picturesque fox hunting is never seen. 

T he showplacc of the area belongs to Paul Mellon of the 
Pittsburgh Mellons, and to see it is to wonder what’s the 
use of trying to keep up. Mellon has 3.600 acres near Middle- 
burg's closest neighbor, the town of Uppcrvillc (about which 
John Updike once wrote in The New Yorker: “'In Upperville, the upper crust I 
Say ‘Bottoms up!' from dawn to dusk/ And “Ups-a-daisy, dear!' at will 
I want to live in Upperville’’). On the Mellon farm there are 1.000 head of 
cattle, 65 horses, 25 houses for employees and their families, a private laundry, 
a (ire engine, a paved airstrip and a million-dollar twin-engine propjet air- 
plane to go with it. It also has what must be the best-designed, best-tended 
stables in the country. The lighting in the broodmare barns is diffused and 
comforting, the floor of the stalls is rubber and each mare's breeding and rac- 
ing history is posted on the door, under glass and trimmed in brass. In fact, 
brass is to be seen everywhere — hinges, latches, catches and handles — and 
all of it is polished once each week, oftener if company's coming. “Notice how 
I turn off the light with just my fingertips.” said a Mellon man the other day. 
“Keeps smudges off the switch plate." Paul Mellon, benefactor of noteworthy 
stature in Middleburg and Upperville, has supplied much of the money used 
to build the community center (not forgetting, at the same time, the colored 
community center), the health center, an Episcopal church and a public training 
center for racehorses. His own excursions into racing, however, have yet to 
produce many outstanding winners, but his hopes do not flag. “'We paid S83.- 
000 for a filly at the Saratoga Sales last spring," says the manager of the Mellon 
training center. “That’s a record for a yearling filly, and we kind of count on 
her to set a few more." 

The domain of a fox hunting group in the U'.S. is typically about 10 miles 
square and is frequently adjacent to that of another hunt. Today in Virginia 
there arc 18 organized hunts, all but three contiguous, and the three best 
known happen to fall in and around Middleburg. They are the Middleburg 
Hunt, the Piedmont Fox Hounds and the Orange County Hunt. 

The largest -and, oddly, the most exclusive — of the three Middleburg hunts 
is the Orange County. It is sometimes known as the Toothbrush Hunt, because 
of a rule that limits guest riders to those who are visiting the homes of bona 
fide members (who incidentally must own at least 200 acres within the limits 
of the hunt's territory). Joint master of the Orange County is Tom Furness, 
a retired stockbroker from Chicago who has a milk farm and a silk necktie 
that says “tom” from top to tip. Furness says his group does not want to be 
written up in magazines of mass readership (The Chronicle of the Horse 
doesn't qualify for this category), but his aloofness can be readily understood: 
he has to contend with fellow hunter Jacqueline Kennedy and the publicity 
incidental thereto and, along the way, Tom had the singular misfortune to 
be photographed by Life’s Ed Clark while falling off his horse. (A horseman 
able to take such mishaps in stride is Middleburg’s Paul Foul. He once sold a 
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hunter to Mrs. Kennedy, a close friend of his wife 
Eve, that dumped the First Lady on her head. Sure 
enough, somebody got the picture.) 

The Orange County Hunt was organized in 1903 
and takes its name from Orange County, N.Y., once 
the home, particularly around fashionable Tuxedo 
Park, of a large number of estate owners and horse- 
men. Fearing that their fox hunting faced disruption 
by the encroachment of highways, wire fences and 
people from New York City, 40 miles to the south, 
many of these families reestablished themselves in the 
Middleburg area just after the turn of the century. “I 
remember E. H. Harriman coming down in the old 
days in his private railroad car," says a reminiscent 
Middleburger about the New York railroad tycoon. 

“He'd hunt part of the day and transact his business 
the rest of the day by telegram. He carried his own 
telegrapher, of course." 

The Piedmont Fox Houndsisoneofthe oldest hunts 
in America, having been organized in 1840. The mas- 
ter today is Mrs. Archibald (Thco) Randolph, a crisp, 
tweedy woman with a no-nonsense manner who has 
been called by some The Kingfish. She is prominent 
in horse show circles and owns, for rainy afternoons, 
a made-in-England recording of foxhound sounds. 

To ride with Piedmont, says The Kinglish, a stranger 
need not spend the night with anyone or even know 
anyone. He need only be able to stay upright in the 
saddle and be willing to pay the SI 5 capping fee, fox 
hunting's traditional offering from outsiders when 
the hat is passed. The money is pooled with the dues 
of regular subscribers and with the proceeds of hunt 
balls and the like to support the pack of hounds and 
to pay such expenses as repairing a farmer's fence 
disarranged by a low-flying horse. 

The Middleburg Hunt was organized in 1906 and, 
like Piedmont, is public in the sense that anybody of 
reasonably good horsemanship and manners may 
ride along. Membership fees can be whatever the sub- 
scriber wishes to contribute, but if it's a lot, that's 
all right, because the hunt's operating expenses come 
to about 530,000 a year. The master of the Middle- 
burg is Newell J. Ward Jr., an altogether pleasant and informative gentleman- 
farmer who tills a little but tends mostly to his interest in the SI 8 billion Pru- 
dential Insurance C'o., which his great-grandfather helped found. Buddy 
Ward's wife, Bcttina, busies herself with breeding and selling exotic little Ba- 
senji hounds, and her grandfather was August Belmont who. among other suc- 
cessful exploits, bred Mano" War. Fox hunting beside people of such prestigious 
lineage is not the intimidating experience some might suppose. ‘‘A typical hunt 
is pretty much a horseback democracy," says a fox hunting member of Mid- 
dleburg's shopkeeping class. “When hunting, a man is judged not on his 
worth at the bank but on how well he rides and contributes to the sport. 
After the hunt, of course, we normally go our separate ways, just as members 
of a college football team might. Some belong to the right clubs and some 
don't, but this doesn't matter during the game." 

In Middleburg one of the three hunts meets every weekday, so that a 





Mrs. Theo Randolph, ai case in her Victorian parlor after 
a ride, is master of Piedmont, one of oldest U.S. hunts. 
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really dedicated man can join all three and never find himself with nothing to 
do. The hunt season runs from mid-October into March (an informal training 
season for horses and hounds begins in September), and the hunt begins in the 
morning at 10 or II. The hunters often go in motorcars to a selected farm a 
few minutes beforehand and park them on the grass beside the vans and trucks 
that have brought over the horses and hounds. The men, women and children 
who will hunt are all impeccably dressed, for fox hunting is unbending on this 
score and deviationism will not be tolerated or excused in anybody. "I saw a 
boy riding with his coat unbuttoned the other day," a Middleburg lady said 
recently, “and I wanted to throw up.” 

As time passes, the hubbub of assembly gains volume, what with the chatter- 
ing of friends, the introduction and assessment of strangers, the snuffling of 
horses and the building excitement of the pack of hounds. Smart foxes within 
earshot do well to move out at this time, but usually one lingers and, with 
luck, is shortly discovered in a covert as the hounds take to the field followed 
by the horsemen. The chase then is on. and the up-hill-and-down-dalc pursuit 
that goes with it is a sporting, dangerous, exhilarating enterprise for all con- 
cerned. That the fox is the odds-on favorite to get away scot-free bothers no 
one. It is the careering over the creeks and fences and through the trees that is 
valued more highly than the brush of the fox. and the better the run which 
may be as long as 1 5 miles the more desire to let him go and find him another 
day. Once a week or so, the exertions of the hunt arc followed by a breakfast, 
so called regardless of the hour, and the menu leans heavily on the salubrious 
benefits found in ham and egg s and bourbon. 



from fox hunting, quite a social do is made in Middleburg 
each fall and spring for the race weekend, when more 
than the usual number of non-Virginians are seen on the 
-sidewalks. The races of steeplechase and timber horses 


(which actually last only one day but serve as the excuse for a fair amount 
of dancing and partying) arc held on Middleburg’s Glcnwood Park Course, 
through the courtesy of a wealthy town benefactor named Daniel C. Sands. 
Proceeds go to area hospitals, and the horses that run come from such horse- 
set outposts as Southern Pines, N.C., Camden, S.C.. Ligonicr and Union- 
ville. Pa. The horses are appreciably below the caliber of those seen at major 
flat tracks in the U.S. but, then, people come to the races not to see Kelso 
and Carry Back but to sec and be seen by one another. 

Taking all this into account, the local chamber of commerce is prompted to 
say that Middleburg “is as quaint and unspoiled a community as one is likely 
to find anywhere in this modern world of jets and atoms," and it leads another 
citizen to say, “We don’t want civilization intruding down here." But the worry 
is how long can Middleburg remain as it is? Virginia’s Dulles International 
Airport has just opened halfway down the road to Washington, nearby towns 
are building up fast (“My God, they even have a golf course over in Warren- 
ton," says a Middleburger) and the Kennedys, now building a home there, 
have unavoidably put Middleburg where it least wants to be; in the prying 
public's eye. “We need a chamber of commerce like a hole in the head," says 
one landed lady. 

Of course, we don't mind if others of the horsy set move in,” Tom Furness 
explains, “because these people appreciate what we stand for and won’t break 
up the farms into the small pieces that make fox hunting impossible." The 
president of the bank goes on to say: “On the other hand, if wage earners 
and people who work with their hands— aircraft mechanics, for instance- 
should begin to settle here — well, fox hunting and a very pleasant existence 
will be snuffed out.” 
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Bu dweii 


this calls for 


Budweiser 


'n crackers 

It’s the show you’ve waited for all week. 

As they say on TV: this calls for Bud 

Invitation 


There are interesting guided tours through all 
Budweiser breweries. Come see the 7 Golden Keys to brewing Budweiser. 


Mercury Colony Park Wagon 


Beautiful enough for a princess... big enough for all her dreams 



Extra flair has always been a Mercury station wagon trade mark. Take this 
Colony Park. It’s gracefully elegant. No excess bulk. Yet inside it's one of 
the roomiest of wagons (91.5 cu. ft.). Special features: mahogany- toned 
metal paneling, power rear window, optional forward -facing third seat. 


f MERCURY 


COMET • METEOR • MERCURY: PRODUCTS OF 


MOTOR COMPANY - LINCOLNMERCURY DIVISION 




Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

Providence Coach Joe Mullancy has become 
an expert at enduring uneasy moments. Last 
week, having seen his Friars collapse in the 
face of a late 15-point spree by St. Bnna- 
venture and lose 83-71, Mullancy expected 
the worst when Dayton scored 15 straight 
points and led his team. 44-31, early in the 
second half in New York's Madison Square 
Garden. But then Vinnic F.rnst. a puckish 
little (5-fcct-8) fellow, took over. He pestered 
Dayton’s backcourt man by stealing passes 
and led a furious fast break that left the 
Flyers gasping. Ernst’s play making with 
Ray Flynn, Jim Stone and Bob Kovalski set 
up 26 points and Providence won, 84-72. 
Mullaney squirmed again when Niagara look 
a 12-point lead over Providence. But once 
more Ernst got the Friars moving and Niag- 
ara went down after 16 straight wins, 102-78. 

St. John's, bogged down in a losing season, 
was no match for taller and more talented 
Bowling Green. The Redmen moved the 
ball stylishly enough until they got a man 
free, but then lie would drop the pass, miss 
the shot or find himself trapped by the up- 
stretched arms of Bow ling Green’s 6-foot- 1 1 
Nate Thurmond. Meanwhile, the Falcons, 
with Thurmond blocking shots and Howie 
Komives scoring 21 points, won easily, 63- 
55. Canisius, too, had its troubles with 
Thurmond and Komives. Thurmond held 
Bill O'Connor, the nation’s No. 4 scorer, 
to eight points before fouling out, while 
Komives scored 17 points to give Bowling 
Green a close 60-59 win. 

Temple tried to use its smooth pattern 
olTense against bigger LaSalle, but fruitlessly. 
The Explorers clogged the middle with a 
tight 2-3 zone, took charge of the boards 
and beat the Owls 76-64. St. Joseph’s had 
things even easier. Jim BoyleandTom Wynne 
shot over St. Peter's 1-2-2 zone for nine bas- 
ketsapiccc.andthc Hawkswon 76-66. But the 
two top teams in Philadelphia's Big Five were 
now worried about Villanova. The improving 
Wildcats beat Duquesne 49-45, then upset 
Memphis State 59-54. 

In the Ivy League, Princeton turned loose 
newly eligible Chuck Bcrling, a redhead with 
a sharp eye for the basket, and he gave Bill 
Bradley just the help he needed to knock 
Penn out of first place. Bradley's 22 points 
and Berling’s 1 7 beat the Quakers, 70-58, and 
put Yale, a 74-72 overtime winner over 
Dartmouth, into the league lead. 

In other games, NYU, with Happy Hair- 
ston back in good academic standing, beat 
Fuirleigh Dickinson 70-62; Holy Cross out- 
scored Dartmouth 87-70 and Boston College 
74-61; Creighton defeated St. Bonaventure 


81 -74, and Seton Hall beat LIU 71-61 and 
Catholic U. 80-75. The top three: 

1. ST. JOSEPH'S (M-S) 

3. PROVIDENCE (11-4) 

THE SOUTH 

In 17 straight games against West Virginia, 
Furman tried to run with the Mountaineers, 
and each time it lost the race. Last week the 
Paladins found a way to beat their old tor- 
mentors. They held the ball while the Moun- 
taineers slewed, calmly shot their free throws 
(23 for 26) and refused to panic when West 
Virginia staged a late rally. Gerry Glurand 
Jerry Smith outshot the fabled Rod Thorn 
as Furman won. 59-58. West Virginia came 
back to beat Florida easily enough, 114-67, 
but Pitt took the Mountaineers right down 
to the very end before losing, 69-68. En- 
couraged. Virginia Tech came to life in the 
Southern Conference, healing VMI 77-66 
and George Washington 74-70. 

Kentucky's Adolph Rupp is no man to cry 
over a lost championship, not even after 
league-leading Georgia Tech just about elim- 
inated his Wildcats from the Southeastern 
Conference race. Rupp could thank Tech 
sophomore Ron Seharf for his unlikely pre- 
dicament. Scharf's two jump shots in the 
final minutes overtook Kentucky 66-62. 
"We’re not ashamed," said The Baron. 
"We’re not embarrassed, either." Tech also 
beat Alabama 74-58 and now only Missis- 
sippi State, which defeated I.SU 73-66, and 
Auburn, a bare 62-59 winner over Vanderbilt, 
have a chance to catch the Georgians. 

Duke managed to shake its two most per- 
sistent challengers in the Atlantic Coast, at 
least for now. The Blue Devils, after coasting 
past South Carolina 88-70, outlasted North 
Carolina 77-69. Duke used a 2-3 zone to 
keep the Tar Heels outside, and its big men. 
Hack Tison and Jay Buckley, played well in- 
side. Meanwhile, Clcmson upset Wake 
F wrest, 71-70. The top three: 

1. DUKE (15-2) 

2. GEORGIA TECH (16-1) 

3. MISSISSIPPI STATE (14-4) 

THE MIDWEST 

Somebody almost got Cincinnati— but not 
quite. Drake, coming off a 79-72 upset of 
Bradley, had the Bearcats and then let them 
get away. Leading 56-53 with three minutes 
to go, the Bulldogs elected to shoot it out 
with Cincy instead of going into a stall, and 
almost before they knew it Tom Thacker 
lied the score at 58-58. In the overtime, 
George Wilson and sub Gene Smith put in 
seven points and Cincinnati won on a bad 


night, 65-60. Two nights later, against St. 
Louis, Cincy played what many fell was its 
best game ever. When the Bills tried to 
double-team Thacker, Wilson and Ron 
Bonham inside, Tony Yates shot over them 
for six field goals. When they went after 
Yates, the front court began scoring. After 
10 minutes it was no contest as Cincinnati 
took its 35th straight, 70-40. Coach Ed 
Jucker was apologetic later when he met St. 
Louis Athletic Director Bob Stewart. “I’m 
sorry we had to be so good," he said. Loy- 
ola, the only other major unbeaten team, 
was still running and still winning. Wash- 
ington of St. Louis gave the Ramblers a 
few anxious moments early, but they broke 
away for a 118-58 victory. Iowa tried a 
slowdown and it worked — for about eight 
minutes. Then Jerry Harkness and his 
friends rolled on, winning 86-68. 

Illinois, although idle, appeared to be 
running out of first-rate challengers in the 
Big Ten. Indiana, after a close call (74-73) 
against last-place Purdue, found it couldn’t 
run with Northwestern and lost its first con- 
ference game, 100-87. Ohio State, Minne- 
sota and Michigan fared better. The Bucks 
defeated Northwestern 72-70 and Purdue 
97-93; Minnesota beat Wisconsin 69-68, and 
Michigan made it by Michigan State 72-71. 

In the Big Eight, league-leading Colorado 
was concerned about Iowa State after the 
Cyclones whipped Missouri 78-66 and Kan- 
sas 69-57 for their fifth in a row. But the 
Buffs, who beat Oklahoma 77-68, will find 
out the facts soon enough. They meet Iowa 
Slate Feb. 16 at Ames. Among the inde- 
pendents, DcPaul took Bowling Green 
55-53 and Louisville 78-73, while Mar- 
quette beat St. John’s 51-47 and lost to St. 
Louis 73-62. The top three: 

1. CINCINNATI (17-0) 

2. LOYOLA OP CHICAGO (20-0) 

3. ILLINOIS (12-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas turned in about the only perform- 
ances anybody would want to put their eyes 
upon in the Southwest Conference last week. 
First TCU, 87-71, and then Texas A&M. 
58-57, lost to independent Houston, no dis- 
grace to be sure, as North Texas State, A 
68-62 loser to the Cougars later, found out. 
But, just to make hard times worse for the 
Aggies, they were upset by Arkansas 66-55. 

In the meantime, Texas bolstered its lead 
at the expense of weak TCU. After beating 
Trinity 88-54, the Longhorns defeated 
TCU 73-56, thanks largely to Jimmy Gil- 
bert who sank 10 shots in 1 1 tries over the 
Frogs' skimpy zone. 

Arizona State managed to get by Texas 
Western 63-60, but the Sun Devils were re- 
lieved when the Miners left Tempo. West- 
ern’s 6-foot-8 Jim Barnes eluded Art Becker 
and Joe Caldwell to score 27 points, and 
State almost lost the game when it went to a 
zone defense in the last 10 minutes. The 
Miners slipped through it to cut ASU’s IQ- 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK continued 



and stays your size . . . and stays your size . . . and stays your size 

TEST 7550 (CCC-T-19lb). (3a/i/ewt 


WON'T SHRINK 1% IN LENGTH -BY GOV STD. TEST 

CO. & All BRANCHES • NEWARK. HAHNE & CO. 


point lead to 62-60 before Bobby Howard 
dropped in a clinching free throw with five 
seconds to go. The top three: 

1. ARIZONA STATE (tt-2) 

4. TEXAS WESTERN (12-6) 

3. TEXAS (10-6) 

THE WEST 

After watching opposing teams drift away 
from Walt Hazzard. his infallible passer, 
UCLA Coach Johnny Wooden decided it 
was time to change strategy. “Start taking 
those shots when you’re open," he told 
Hazzard. Last weekend Hazzard took, and 
made, so many that USC didn’t have a 
chance against the Bruins. Hazzard scored 
27 points Friday night, 27 more Saturday 
night and UCLA won, 77-65 and 86-72. 

California, playing without Coach Rene 
Herrerias, who was hospitalized for a gall- 
bladder operation, lost a 10-point half-time 
lead and a game to Oregon, 60-55. Cal 
was more tenacious the next night, however. 
Assistant Coach Bob Blake sent them out 
in a full-court press, and this so upset the 
Ducks that their errors cost them the game 
79-58. Meanwhile. Stanford, the Big Six 
leader, found the same trouble at Seattle 
that UCLA discovered four weeks ago. 
Washington's defense tied up Tom Dose, 
and Charlie Hart’s hook shot, with four 
seconds to go, beat the Indians, 49-48. 

Seattle's finely tuned fast break beat 
Loyola of Los Angeles 102-58 and St. 
Mary’s 95-63, but it almost never got 
started against Oregon State. With 7-foot 
Mel Counts taking the rebounds and scor- 
ing 17 points before he left with a twisted 
ankle andTerry Baker quarterbacking a tight 
ball-control game. State slowed down the 
Chieftains, beating them 66-60. Idaho, after 
defeating Washington State three times this 
season, was upset by the Cougars, 66-57. But 
the Vandals came back to down Idaho State 
90-61 as Gus Johnson, a 6-foot-6 transfer 
from Akron University and Boise Junior 
College, scored 37 points and got 25 re- 
bounds. 

Wyoming's Flynn Robinson, a sopho- 
more who jumps, fades away and then lofts 
the ball from behind his head, generally into 
the basket, was the talk of the mountain 
country. And with good reason. He poured 
in 75 points as the Cowboys downed Denver 
81-67 and Air force 70 68. Colorado State, 
for once, gave up its "hold the ball” game 
and outran Montana State 100-83. Utah 
State hardly drew a deep breath as it took 
old rival Utah, 97-69. But the night wasn’t 
a complete waste for Utah's milk-swigging 
Jack Gardner. His consolation prize: a gal- 
lon of milk and a two-foot slab of Swiss 
cheese from the Cache Valley Dairy Associ- 
ation. The top three: 

1. OREGON STATE (12-4) 

2. STANFORD (12-4) 

3. UTAH STATE (16-3) 


CARTER'S PAK-NIT T-SHIRTS S1.25-S2.00 AT, CIEVEIAND, THE 
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“He certainly looks 
like a Johnson!” 



New Johnson Compacts 

So rugged they carry a 2-year warranty 1 


What a happy heritage this Sea-Horse motor has. Johnson, all Johnson— 
since way back when. But engineered ahead of its time. 

Our baby shown here is a 5V4 and his two big brothers are a 10 (at right) 
and an 18. We call them Compacts because they are. Sleek, slim. Easy to 
handle, easy to tote. Stay-new styling and classic Sea-Horse dependability. 
Each offers thermostatic cooling, super silencing, corrosion-proofing, a 
cushion-hub propeller and a built-in gear shift. 

The same two-year warranty policy— good for parts and labor— applies in 
every power class: 3, 5 l /2. 10, 18, 28, 40 and 75 hp. See your Johnson 
dealer soon. He’s in the Yellow Pages. For free catalog, write Johnson 
Motors, 1354 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, III. Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 



It 


FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the sports information 


basketball— NBA: The rout in the West con- 
tinued as the Los Angeles Lakers stretched their 
lead to*J*/i gamesoverSt. Louis. Winning 19 of their 
last 20. and 42 of their past 50. the Lakers had a 
trouble-free life until they reached New York on 
Sunday, where the Knicks, last in the East, beat 
them 122-95 and. far more important. All-Star Lak- 
er Guard Jerry West suffered a pulled muscle. I lie 
Knicks, meanwhile, went from the sad to the absurd. 
Center Paul Hogue had an appendicitis attack and 
Center Gene Conley fractured a linger (yes. Red 
Sox fans, on his pitching hand). New York found 

itself using a 6-fool-6 forwai ' ~ 

Wilt Chamberlain. "It was i 
bcrlain. as the fourth-place 
"He ought to play people hi 


d saidCh 


had a 


ough w 


wing tv 


ningtv 


it Detroit's Pistons could gain n 
all three and being forced to watch the Lakers' Elgin 
Baylor score his 10.000th NBA point. Chicago won 
one. lost three, looked up from last place and won- 
dered aloud about moving to Baltimore, which bad- 
ly wants an NBA franchise and wouldn't mind get- 
ting a property that included the league's most im- 

E tssive rookie this year, Terry Dischingcr. In ihe 
st. Boston kept up its usual winning pace, stretch- 
ing its lead over Syracuse to eight games and getting 
some help from third-place Cincinnati, which beat 
the Nats 125-1 1 5 after losing to them 1 1 3-1 1 7 earlier, 


BOATING— ESCAPADE and BOLERO the two 7.1- 
fool rival yawls from California, lacked over the line 
a tight I minute 3.1 seconds apart after gusts of 40 
mph had rattled the licet in Florida's 403-mile St. 
Petersburg-to-Fort Lauderdale race («■»• page 5.11). 
Fscanadc finished first, but lost on corrected time to 
Doubloon, Joe Byars' 39-foot yawl. 


bobsledding— ITALY, displaying the same com- 
bination of bold abandon and ability that won it 
the two-man world championships the week before, 
finished 1-2 in the four-man event at Innsbruck. Aus- 
tria. The C.S. sleds were seventh and eighth. 


bowling— EARL JOHNSON of Minneapolis 
took the top prize of S5.000 in the Prolessional 
Bowlers Association's Louisville Open, and became 
the leading money winner oil the PBA tour, with 
earnings of S8,000. Closing with seven straight 
strikes, lie had a 2 1 5 average lor 32 games. 


boxing-SUGAR RAY ROBINSON. 42. who once 
danced his way to world titles, showed little more 
than a shuffle as he won a controversial 10-round 
decision over Ralph Dupas in Miami Beach. 

JOEY MAXIM. 40. struggling heavyweight who is 
now broke, has abandoned the ring for the stage 
and hopes to tour England as a comedian. "My 
trouble in this country." he said, "is that all they 
want are dirty comedians. I am a very clean guy." 

golf— HERMAN BARRON, dapper 53-ycar-old 
pro from Palm Beach, shot four sub-par rounds at 
Port St. Lucie. Ha., to beat a record field of 381 
and win the $30,000 PGA Seniors' golf tournament 
(see page 22). 

JACK NICK LA US frittered away a live-stroke lead 
in the $50,000 Palm Springs Classic when he at- 
tempted to play conservative golf, and ended up in 
a playoff with Gary Player. Nettled, lie went back 
to his bold game on Monday, shooting a six-under- 
par 65 to beat Player by eight strokes. 

HARNESS RACING — GREAT LULLWATER. 
American-bred trotter that had not done much of 
renown for years, won the $40,000 Prix dc France, 

vetting a track record at Vincennes against a field 


hockey- NHL: Detroit moved back into outside 
contention with a free-swinging 6-1 victory over 
New York that put the rugged Red Wings within 
three points of second place. Toronto and Montreal 
shared that runner-up spot until Red Kelly scored 
three times and set up another goal to give Toronto 
a stormy 6-3 victory over the Canadiens. Chicago 
held the league lead by only two points after a 
crushing 9-2 defeat of last-place Boston in a game 
that saw the recently injured Bobby Hull stage an 
early return to the ice to score a healthy three goals 
and two assists for the Black Hawks. Last Satur- 
day's games were a rare exercise in NHL futility as 
all six teams played in tic games, but Sunday was 
futile only for Toronto. Faced with a chance to 

tight enough defense. Toronto scored once in the 
first period, then collapsed under a determined Chi- 
cago attack that was considerably helped by the busy 
Hull, who rucked up tw o goals as the Haw ks won 3-1. 


horse racing RIDAN ($1.40). a strapping 4- 

vear-old. easily beat two big rivals. Kelso and Jaipur, 
to win the Palm Beach Handicap at Hialeah and add 
$19,240 to his S600.000-pltix earnings. 

MR. THONG (S72.20I was as much of a shock as 
(he ram when he won the $22.7 00 Sun Vicente 


Handicap at Arcadia. Calif, the first important 
western race for 3-vear-olds. The favorite. Rex Ells- 
worth's Candy Spots l\ee page 55). was scratched 
because of the mud. the first time the footing has 
been off at a Los Angeles track in nearly a year. 


SHOOTING THE U.S. PAN AMERICAN TEAM 
was named alter a small war on the targets at San 
Antonio. Texas. Gary Anderson. 23. won both Ihe 
small bore and free rifle. Captain Franklin C. Green 
the free pistol. Captain Cecil Wallis the rapid-fire 
pistol. William Blankenship the center-fire pistol and 
Harold Myers the skcct shooting. 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING PETER SIEGERT, 
RAINER KAUSCHKE and GERD UNER. a 
tautly disciplined trio of Germans, literally inched 
their way up the sheer north wall of Italy's Grand 
Lavaredo. They had to plant JUKI piionv. and av- 
eraged little more than 100 feet a day as they became 


speed skating— NORWAY took the first four 

championships in Goteborg. Sweden, with Nils 
Aancss finishing first, and fellow Olympian Knut 
Johannesen second. 

TENNIS nancy RICHEY of Dallas defeated 
\ tekey Palmer 8-6. 8-6 to take the singles title at the 
'I hunderbird Invitational in Phoenix. Ari /. after 
favorite Karen Susman lost in the semifinals. In 
another upset Charley Pasarcll won the men's title, 
beating lop-ranked Chuck McKinley in the semi- 
finals and Allen Vox 2-6, 6-3. 6-2 in the finals. Mc- 
Kinley teamed with Cliff Buchholz to defeat Bill 
Hongs and Jim McManus in the doubles finals 
15-13. 8-6. 6-1. 

WHITNEY REED, top-ranked nationally Iasi year, 
upset frank Frochling 4-6. 6 I. 8-6. 6-4 to win the 
Philadelphia Men's Indoor Invitational. 

track -THE MILLROSE GAMES had a good 
field, good crowd and a host of all-loo-good for- 
eigners tvee page 18). Russia's peerless high jumper, 
Valeri Brumcl. defeated John Thomas for the sev- 
enth time in seven tries, and Igor Ter-Ovanesyun 
set a world indoor broad-iump record of 26 feet 
10 inches to beat Ralph Boston his firsi victory 
over an American in nine tries. Only Tom O'Hara. 
Ihc delicate 20-ycar-old, kept U.S. pride alive at 
Madison Square Garden when he won the Wana- 
makcr Mile in 4:01.5. a meet record- The best per- 
formance among the women was that of Germany's 
Jutta Heine. Breaking twice with a power siart 
worthy of Armin Hary, she drove out with a step- 
and-a-half lead on the third start and won the 
60-yard dash in 6.9. Her teammates. Maria Jcib- 
mann and Vera Kummerfcld. ran a crisp 440 to 
finish 1-2 with strategy and power to spare. 
PF.N'TTl N1KULA. competing at a minor meet in 
Finland, effortlessly cleared 16 feet 8Vi inches to 
break Ihc world pole-vault mark by an almost un- 
belies able 5 inches. 


MILEPOSTS— NAMED: NORMAN SNEAD. 23- 
year-old quarterback of Ihc Washington Redskins; 
as consultant to the Peace Corps to aid the agency’s 
efforts to recruit coaches and instructors for over- 

NAMED. BVJCKY HARRIS 66; as special aide to 
George Selkirk, new general manager of the Wash- 
ington Senators. Harris, famous enough to have had 
President Coolidge at lus wedding and a boy won- 
der when he managed the team to the 1924 and 
1925 championships, has a familiar chore— find 
some boy wonders. 

RESIGNED: GENERAL PETE QUESADA. 
stormy former FA A head who found it harder to 
stir up the order of things in baseball than in gov- 
ernment agencies; as president of the last-place 
Senators. 

RESIGNED: JORDAN OLIVAR. 47. for 1 1 years 
head football coach at Yale, where his team was 


school asked him to become a full-time coach in- 
sicad of spending much of the year working at his 
insurance business. When Yale decided Ivy League 
football is a year-round game. Ohvar concluded 


PURCHASED: OWEN'S SEDGE. 10-ycar-old 
Irish-born gelding steeplechaser and a leading con- 
tender in ihc coming Grand National at Aintree, 
England; for approximately $20,000. by Movie Ac- 
tor Gregory (T« Kill a Mockingbird) Peek. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



GLORIA SANCHEZ, a 

Pan American World 
Airways stewardess 
who had never tished 
before, was surprised 
when she landed an 81- 
pound ambcrjack on 
30-pound lest line off 
Islamorada, Fla., was 
even more amazed lo 
learn her catch bettered 
the world record. 


KENNETH HANSON. 

a self-possessed 6-year- 
old from Coon Rapids, 
Mich., took advantage 
of having his first pair 
of bowling shoes by 
rolling a 132. A member 
of (he Ban lam League, 
he uses a 10-pound'bull 
and competes against 
boys whose ages range 
from 8 to 12. 


NICHOLAS MARON, 

37. member of Montre- 
al's Francs-Amis Snow- 
shoe Club, in Hanford, 
Conn, for the Interna- 
tional Snowshoe Con- 
vention, covered a live- 
mile forced march over 
an ice-encrusted course 
at Coifs Park in 38.5 
to break his own world 
record for the distance. 


MARGO MICHAELIS, 

16, of Hollywood, Fla., 
sank putts of 12, 18 and 
25 feet to put herself 
and teammate Nancy 
Roth into an 18-hole 
playoff at the annual 
women's international 
four-ball golf tourna- 
ment, where they upset 
Phyllis Preuss and Jean 
Ashley 2 and I. 



TOM GRAY, 18. a high 
school senior in Bloom- 
ington, Minn., defeat- 
ed defending champi- 
on and former Olympi- 
an Floyd Bed bury to 
take the men's title in 
the National Outdoor 
Speed Skating meet in 
St. Paul, and has been 
named to the U.S. 
Olympic team. 



STEVE HAMMOND, 

17. high school senior 
in Berkeley, Calif., 
whose forte is the lone- 
ly sport of distance cy- 
cling, increased his 
hopes of making the 
Pan American Games 
team by defeating the 
U.S. 100-km. champi- 
on. Bob Tetzlaff, in a 
54-mile race. 
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Match your partner in a Palette very finest grown in America, maybe sleeves with V-notch and button. Ma- 
Print! Enjoy Arrow's colorful contri- even the whole world. Palette Print chine washable, "Sanforized" labeled, 
bution to togetherness. The fabric is sport shirts come in a variety of exciting ofcourse. Arrow and Lady Arrow shirts 
pedigreed V. I. Pima, our name for this colors, each one smartly tailored to fit just S5.00 each. New Palette Prints : the 
silky, long-staple SuPima® cotton, the trimly. Styling features include short pe'rfect pair for Valentine's Day gifts. 


Wherever you go r'p you look better in — H\l\( )l \. — 



Are you going to spend this year driving a Pontiac 

or just wishfully watching them? 

That question shouldn’t take much thinking. Not when you consider how pleasant Pontiac makes your driving. For 
one thing, Pontiac's Wide-Track is wider than ever, to keep you sailing steadily along. You'll like the calm, unruffled 
ride, too — not to mention such niceties as self-adjusting brakes and the new Delcotron a.c. generator. And who's to 
stop you from doing a little admiring of your Pontiac's crisp good looks yourself, if you like? Not us, certainly. Not 
your Pontiac dealer — who's eagerly waiting to slip the keys into your hand. WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC ’63 



19 t hole the readers take over 


THE POINTS 

Sirs: 

1 was claicd to read Tex Maulc's accurate 
description of the danger which accompa- 
nies betting on any athletic contest, whether 
it be professional or amateur ( The Shadow 
Over Pro Football , Jan. 28). Certainly, the 
discovery of point-shaving in professional 
football would greatly injure the sport as it 
did college basketball in I9SI and 1961. 
Every thing should be done to prevent such a 
disaster, as Mr. Maulc so aptly points out. 

John Jacobs 

Williamstown, Mass. 

Sirs: 

I smell some realism in the “hypothetical” 
point-spread example cited by Tex Maulc. It 
sounds suspiciously, in fact exactly, like the 
circumstances in which Green Bay defeated 
Detroit in their first meeting during 1962. 

If I could make "hypothetical" predic- 
tions like Tex Maulc creates "hypothetical” 
point-spread cases, there would be no doubt 
about gambling in pro football. I'd bet ev- 
ery cent I have. 

Mark G. Ulevich 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Tex Maulc's prejudices arc show ing again! 
But he goes too far when he uses as an "ex- 
ample" of the point-spread system almost 
the exact situation that occurred in this sea- 
son's first Detroit-Green Bay game. 

This thinly veiled accusation does great 
harm to the fine effort of two great pro foot- 
ball teams by implying that Detroit threw 
the game by trying to get a three-point 
spread on Green Bay rather than sitting on 
a one-point lead. 

I think Sports Illustratid owes Detroit 
(and Green Bay) fans a clarification of its 
position and a clear statement of what it 
implied or didn't imply by this "example." 

Dan Houlihan 

Stevens Point, Wis. 

• Any resemblance between Novelist 
(Jeremy Todd , Footsteps) Tex Maulc's 
fictional football score and that of any 
actual football game, living or dead, was 
purely coincidental.— ED. 

Sirs: 

Alex Karras was honest and sincere in 
telling the NFL big shots that he bet. I am 
positive it was a friendly bet and no foul 
play was involved. 

Edward G. Ghantous 
Mount Pleasant, Pa. 


MOSSIE BACKERS 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for the most amusing but 
tremendously intuitive story of Mossie Mur- 
phy's Crusade (Jan. 28). It proves that the 
era of the individual is still with us, thunks 
to men like Mr. Murphy who have their sin- 
gleness of purpose sewn on their sleeves. 

Kari. Pomeroy 

Canaan, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Your article on Mossie makes me think 
there's hope after all for this stuffy old world, 
especially in a sport such as basketball, 
which has suffered such scandals. 

If the good fathers wish Mossic's enthusi- 
asm could be directed to "proper channels." 
why don't they ask him? After all, what docs 
it matter if the bread tossed on the water 
comes back Irish potato bread instead of 
petits fours? 

And, if you'll pardon the expression, I'll 
"bet" that Mossic's wife wouldn't trade him 
even if she won’t sit with him. 

Joan C. Dalbey 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

We need more Mossie Murphys! 

Gil Smith 

Colonia, N.J, 

CLASS B. A. 

Sirs: 

In your article on Mossie Murphy, Car- 
negie Tech is called a Class B school. Tch! 
Tch! When Tech beat Duquesne twice in 
1959-60, Tech had one of its best -ever teams, 
finishing with a 15-9 record against opposi- 
tion like Pitt. Duquesne. St. Francis and 
Penn State. This is hardly Class B. 

It is now finals week at Carnegie, and the 
basketball team can't practice, due to the 
fact that the gym is used as an examination 
room. Alas, the perils of being an athlete at 
Tech! Some of us even get scholarships to 
grad school! 

Tom Terpack 

Pittsburgh 

PROFITABLE PAIN 

Sirs: 

I read in this morning’s Washington Post 
about Jack Nicklaus' aching left hip and 
that he had never been bothered by this 
before. 

I have been predicting that Nicklaus was 
going to have hip pains ever since I read his 
golf article of several weeks ago in Sport s 
Illustratid (Dec. 10) about the new stance 


he adopted to increase the length of his drive. 
This was to assume an open stance instead 
of a closed stance and to swing slightly to 
the left rather than to a slight right. 

I tried his recommended stance the next 
day. and although I appeared to drive long- 
er I came dow n w ith an excruciating hip pain. 

H. Machanic 

Washington 

• Jack Nicklaus' open-stance swing did 
not hurt him too much in the S50.000 
Palm Springs Classic.— ED. 

YOUNG BLOOD 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading your fine ar- 
ticle on Howie Young and the Detroit Red 
Wings ( High Voltage on the Detroit Ice, 
Jan. 28). Having had a brief acquaintance 
with their coach, Sid Abel, it is easy for me 
to sec that a team like Detroit would go all 
out for this man. Not only docs he have 
plenty of hockey savvy, but he is a fine team 
leader. Arlic Schardt's story nicely reflects 
this in Sid's patience and careful handling 
of Howie Young. 

Furthermore, your color photography 
was excellent. 

Gerald N. Rodelli 

New York City 
Sirs: 

High Voltage on the Detroit Ice does a 
grave injustice to professional hockey. The 
game can be both fast and exciting, within 
the bounds of the rules. The roughhousc 
tactics of Howie Young, as pictured, are, 
respectively, high-sticking, cross-checking 
and elbowing all infractions of the rules. 
Surely Sports It lustrath> can picture the 
excitement of the world's fastest sport in a 
more suitable manner? 

J. M. Lavery 
H. V. Holloway 

Lcnnoxville, Que. 

Sirs: 

It is my belief that the credit for Detroit's 
success this year is attributable not to Howie 
Young's "putting his shoulder" to his op- 
ponents but to the wonderfully skilled play 
of such veterans as Gordie Howe, Marcel 
Pronovosl and Terry Sawchuk, to mention 
a few, along with the excellent and inspired 
coaching of Sid Abel. 

It would have been much better had you 
shown the strong face of Gordie Howe on 
your cover. 

C. M. MacLachlan 

Toronto 
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THE OBLIGAT 


To Lead is the most important obligation of a modern magazine. Sports 
Illustrated leads by speaking vigorously on the causes it makes its own. It 
has campaigned against corruption in professional boxing and college basket- 
ball. It has exposed signs of corrosion whenever and wherever its conscientious 
eye has found them. 

It has provocatively renewed the good fight for such worthy (and neglected) 



SAFE DRIVING' Jan. 30, 1961 “ 

A three-part series which incorporated 
the wisdom and experience of champion 
drivers Rodger Ward. Jack Brabham and 
Pat Moss won enthusiastic acclaim from 
lawmakers, educators, private individuals. 



IS PROFESSIONAL BOXING IM- 
MORAL? - Nov. 5. 1962 - in answer 
to a leading question from Sports Illus- 
trated. a leading theologian, Richard A. 
McCormick, S.J., offered in response a pro- 
found and thought-provoking judgment. 




ION TO LEAD 

objectives as Youth Fitness, Conservation, Highway Safety and Better Boating. 

It has cut through some timeworn banalities to examine the true role of 
sport in higher education. 

Fulfilling this obligation to lead, Sports Illustrated has become a valued 
weekly guest in the homes of its 1,000,000 leading American families. 

Sports 

Illustrated 




BETTER BOATI N G - M ay 21 , 

1962-More people owning boats means 
more boating problems. In a tour-part 
series four experts explained the way to 
solve them while increasing the pleasures 
of boating and decreasing the hazards. 


THE VIGOR WE NEED- July 16. 

1 962 - President Kennedy's second article 
for Sports Illustrated was both a prog' 
ress report on youth fitness arid an appeal 
to community leaders, school officials and 
parents for further cooperation and effort. 



SATURDAY'S HERO IS DOING 
EINE-Oct. 8,1962 - Chancellor 
Edward H. Litchfield of the University of 
Pittsburgh demolished a myth and proved 
that varsity players are as successful 
in the classroom and life as on the field. 


I 
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Are alcohol and a nice fragrance 
all you can expect in an after-shave? 

Not in Yartlley's. Besides its famous fragrance 
and a measure of refreshing alcohol, you get a 
moisture ingredient designed to keep your face 
from feeling taut or chapped. A high-powered 
bacteria check that helps prevent infections and 
irritations from shaving. A healing agent that 
actually helps heal shaving nicks and scrapes. 
And a lubricant that replaces some of the natu- 
ral oils you shave away every day. What's surpris- 
ing is that Yardlcy can a«ld so many beneficial 
qualities to their After Shaving Lotion . . . and 
still come up smelling like YARDLEY. 


Sirs: 

A fine tribute to a team which has given 
hockey the same lift that the Dodgers have 
given baseball over the years. 

Steve Cloreeine 

Long Island City. N.Y. 

BUCKING BOXERS 

Sirs: 

It's only a small thing, the difference 
between opinion and fact, but fact seems 
to differ from the opinion of Stanley Kar- 
now concerning spectator fascination with 
Thai boxing in Memo ami the King of Siam 
(Jan. 28). 

It has been my good fortune on several 
occasions to observe Thai boxing in Bang- 
kok before large and very enthusiastic 
crowds. The timing and finesse of Thai box- 
ers arc beautiful indeed, and their leg power 
(from greater leverage alone) is quite akin to 
the kick of a horse. Experienced boxers arc 
able to execute combinations of 10 or more 
kicks and punches in less time than it takes 
to tell of it. Excitement and enthusiasm run 
so high that there is much ringside wagering 
in evidence. 

Mr. Karnow says that Thai fighters must 
perform to the slow beat of drums and cym- 
bals. Actually, the fight musicians acceler- 
ate the fight's tempo when the boxers start 
to slow down. Many of our own TV "waltz- 
ing matches" could benefit greatly from this 
little gimmick. 

Capt. Ai.hirt H. Wilson, USAF 
Lubbock. Texas 

FAME AND FORTUNE 

Sirs: 

In your issue of December 10, in a Memo 
from the Publisher, you made a plea for 
contributions for the National Football 
Foundation's proposed new Hall of Fame 
building. 

What for'.’ Aren't football players. coaches, 
etc. glorified enough during their active ca- 
reers? Why docs this glorification have to 
be continued indefinitely? The same applies 
to other sports maintaining so-called Halls 
of Fame. Why does Sports Illustrated 
pump for contributions fer a Football Hall 
of Fame when it has not done so for other 
sports? Frankly, these Halls of Fame seem 
rather childish. 

Certainly S2 million could be used for 
many worthwhile sports projects such as 
playgrounds or sports equipment for poor 
neighborhoods, assistance to athletes in 
financial difficulties, financial assistance to 
sport groups touring abroad, etc. I haven’t 
seen any Sporis Illustrated editorials urg- 
ing contributions or promoting worthwhile 
1 projects of this type. 

If there are to be Halls of Fame, let them 
be for medicine, science and so on, not for 
sports. 

Dos C. Jensen 

Washington 
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YESTERDAY 



Hockey in a Slapstick Style 


Jean Baptiste Pusie clowned his way into a brief fame as a hockey 
player. But then the laughs grew hollow by STAN FISCHLER 


I Jockey has had its share of implausi- 

* • ble characters, but for unlimited lu- 
nacy on ice nobody has matched Mont- 
real-born Jean Baptiste Pusie. A husky 
I rench-Canadian defenseman with an 
immense ego and a low-comedy accent, 
Pusie made his debut in the autumn of 
1930 at the Montreal Canadiens’ train- 
ing camp. 

Coach Cecil Hart was startled when 
the 20-year-old rookie entered his office, 
introduced himself, vigorously pumped 
his hand and declared: "Meestair 'art. 
Pewscc weel be zee greatess. Heel's 'oekey 
playairs ULc me dat '.seel make ells game 
pop-u-lair." 

Hart admired the youngster's off-ice 
exuberance but he detected two serious 
daws in his playing technique. Pusie ‘s 
heavy shot worked only when he had 
ample time to lower his head for a pro- 
tracted wind-up. And his stick-handling 
was based on the notion that opponents 
never were closer than 10 feet to him. 
When Jean Baptiste skated, his eyes re- 
mained glued to the puck. 

"Ship him to London for seasoning." 
Hart suggested to Manager Leo Dandu- 
rand, "and sec what happens." 

Pusie was depressed when he joined 
the London, Ontario, Tccumschs of the 
International League but confident that 
he would yet be an NHL star. 

In his first home game Pusie was fed a 
lead pass and broke into the clear. This 
was a perfect opportunity for Jean Bap- 
tiste to fire his unusual shot. He wound 
up in the classic style and hit the puck 
so hard it yanked the goalie's mitt from 
his hand. Both puck and glove sailed into 
the net. 

Before the goalie could move, Pusie 
dived into the cage, retrieved the glove 
and presented it to the goaltcndcr with 
a low bow. He held his opponent's bare 
hand up to the crowd, carefully counted 
the fingers and said: "Dcy are all dere. 
You are luck-y." He replaced the glove 
and condescendingly patted the goalie on 
the back. 


"Pusie then leisurely strutted to center 
ice. a one-man parade, and the audience 
went wild," wrote the late Bill Roche, 
assistant sports editor of the London Ad- 
vertiser. 

The word got around that Pusie played 
an amusing kind of hockey, and Lon- 
don's arena was jammed for the next 
game. The crowd had come to sec Jean 
Baptiste, and when the home team was 
awarded a penalty shot, fans demanded 
that Pusie lake it. "I had no choice," 
said Coach Clem Loughlin. "He already 
owned the joint." 

Only Pusie and the opposing goakend- 
er remained on the ice. For a few sec- 
onds Jean Baptiste remained sphinxlikc 
in the center of the rink, glaring wide- 
eyed at his enemy. Then he let out a 
shriek and dashed frantically toward the 
net. When he reached the penalty shot 
line, he drew back his stick. The goalie 
tensed for the shot but Pusie never fired. 
He stopped short, spraying the goaltcnd- 
cr with ice shavings. Then, placing stick 
and gloves on the ice. he skated to the 
goalie, courteously shook hands and re- 
turned to center ice. 

Again Jean Baptiste began his rush, 
wound up for the shot and, this time, 
fired. But he had miscalculated. The puck 
dribbled off his stick and lazily rolled to 
the goal line, an absurdly easy stop. The 
goalie, however, was so mesmerized by 
Pusic's overture he remained transfixed 
as the puck rolled past him into the net. 

"Pusie dashed to the goalkeeper, who 
was still stupefied," said Roche, "and 
kissed him on both cheeks. That woke 
him up. He grabbed his stick and went 
for Pusie's head. Too late. Pusie already 
was strutting back to center ice on his 
way to fame as a hockey comic." 

Following his season at London. 
Pusie moved to Regina in the Western 
Canada League. His most notable per- 
formance that season was a bit of phi- 
lanthropy during a game in which Pusie's 
team was w inning 1 8-0, every goal having 
been scored by Jean Baptiste. With just 
< . .«/.»» at 
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means comfort 



com-fort (kum'fert). »i. -state of 
ease, of enjoyment: restfulness: 
well-being; the satisfaction that is 
yours when you stay at Albert Pick. 
plus: free parking at practically all 
places; convenient locations; good 
food; courteous service; delightful 
rooms; TV and air-conditioning; no 
l oom charge for children under 12. 


For immediate 
reservations in 
any city, call the 
nearest of these 

ALBERT PICK HOTELS OR MOTELS 



Executive Offices 
Birmingham. Ala 

Chicago. Ill 
Cincinnati. > 


Cleve 


Colorado Springs 
Columbus. O. . 
Columbus. O. . 
Detroit. Mich . 
East Lansing. Mich 
Evanston, ill. 

Flint. Mich 
Harrisburg. Pi 
Huntsville. A1 
Louisville. Ky 
Miami Beach. Fla 
Minneapolis, Min 
Mobile. Ala. . . 
Montgomery. Ala 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natchez. Miss. . 
New York. N Y. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Rockford. III. . 

St. Louis. Mo. . 

St. Louis. Mo. . 
South Bend. lnd. 


’0 N. Wacker Drive. Chicago 

Plck-Bankhead 
Albert Pick Motel 
. Pick-Congress 
:-Fountaln Square 
. . Pick-Carter 
Albert Pick Motel 
. Pick-Fort Hayes 
. Nationwide Inn 
Pick-Fort Shelby 
Pick Motor Hotel 
. . The Georgian 


e Haut 


lnd. 


Toledo. 

Topeka. Kan. 

Washington. D. C 
Washington. D. 

Youngstown. O. 

Operated in the tradition o/ o 
hospitality by the Albert 


Pick-Dura 
Nationwide Inn 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
.Ibert Pick Hotella 
. . Plck-Nlcollet 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Belmont Plaza 
Plck-Roosevelt 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Mark Twain 
. . Plck-Ollver 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Fort Meigs 
. Plck-Kansan 
Pick-Lee House 
Pick Motor Inn 
. . Pick-Ohio 
ver a century of 
Pick family 


Step out of Winter 


All work and no play makes . . . 
you know what ! So take a tension 
break in the golden warmth of 
this happy holiday land. Golf at 
its best (34 courses), thoroughbred 
horse racing, greyhound rat ing ; 

Sin Francisco Giants, Chicago 
Cubs. Boston Red Sox. Cleveland 
Indians, Houston Colts in exhibition 
games March through early April. 
Fine highways lead to a wonderland 
of scenic splendor. By starlight, 
a galaxy of famed restaurants and 
exciting entertainment. Come on 
out . . . the weather is superb. 



For color literature and "Places to 
Stay,'" write Valley of the Sun Visitors 
Bureau, Dept. SI-3. Phoenix, Arizona. 



Choose 

your next boat 
from . . . 



Oonfua-u 

THE THOROUGHBRED FLEET 
The epitome of perfection to experienced 
yachtsmen, Century boats are matchless 
in beauty, performance and seaworthi- 
ness. Hulls of the finest imported mahog- 
any, craftsmanship that provides lasting 
comforts and conveniences, confirm that 
these are boats built by men who know 
the sea for men who love the sea. 

VISIT OUR NEW YORK SHOWROOM OR 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF BOATS 
FROM 15' RUNABOUTS TO 45' YACHTS. 

Century Boat Co., Dept. S. I. 

1860 Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


try 

your 

hand 

at 

SI, The Sporting Word Game 

Imaginative, challenging, fun for ev- 
eryone in the family. Send your order 
to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Dept. 
7107, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, III. Enclose $2.50 for each set. 


Jean Pusie 

minutes remaining. Pusie began another 
rush. Only this time he abruptly wheeled 
at center ice. skated back toward the 
Regina goaltendcr and fired the puck 
into his own net. “Sorry," he explained, 
"I feel bad about dat poor team." 

Despite his shenanigans, Pusie still 
was aiming for an NHL berth. In 1932- 
33 he led the Western League in scoring, 
while playing for Vancouver. The New 
York Rangers purchased him, but the 
best he could do was score two assists in 
19 games. “As a character, he was won- 
derful." recalls Frank Boucher, a mem- 
ber of the Rangers at the time, "but he 
didn’t have enough ability." 

A year later he was acquired by the 
Boston Bruins, played a few games and 
was dispatched to their farm club, the 
Bruin Cubs. 

A nonconformist 

Pusic’s lifelong ambition to play in 
Montreal finally was realized in 1935 
when the Canadiens purchased him 
from Boston. He scored two assists but 
was remembered for other things. "The 
players weren't fond of him,” says Elmer 
Ferguson, columnist of The Montreal 
Star. "He had a bad habit of never tak- 
ing a bath. He was a crazy sonofagun and 
not good enough for the NHL." 

Jean Baptiste wound up with St. Lou- 
is in the American Association as gar- 
rulous as ever. At times he defied every- 
one on the ice — including his own team- 
mates — and then challenged any or all 
of the fans to battle. When the club was 
winning, he'd grow a beard and often 
comb his hair in the midst of a game, or 
pause to chat with the fans. 

After the Canadiens dropped him, it 
became apparent even to optimistic Jean 
Baptiste that he was a failure. H is comedy 
became overly conscious, strained and 
sad. "He was at his best," said Roche, 
"in the early days when his stuff was 
spontaneous. He finally carried things 
too far and got into trouble tangling 
with the fans and the police." 

Pusie retired from hockey in 1942 and 
died of a heart attack in Montreal on 
April 23. 1956. He was 45. 

"You really had to be in the rink to 
believe what he did,” says Boucher. "His 
split-second timing and crazy face movc- 
• ments were as good as a vaudevillian's. 
Bui in the end. you’d have to say he was 
a tragic guy. Too bad. If he was half as 
good on the ice as he was funny, he'd be 
in the Hall of Fame." end 
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Mint On-the-Rocks 

Place three or four Ice cubes in n deep, chilled 
glass. Pour in enough delicious, minty lllram 
Walker's Green Creme do Menthc to fill glass. 


Stinger On-the-Rocks 

Shake with (cc 45 oz. Hiram Walker's While 
Creme de Mcnthe. l'.i oz. Hiram Walker's 

Brandy. Strain into glass over ice cubes. Delicious I 


Sloe Gin Fizz On-the-Rocks 

With ice, shako juice of 14 lemon. M tablespoon 
sugar, l'/4 oz. Hiram Walker's Sloe Gin. Strain 
over ice cubes. Fill with Club Soda. 



Suddenly everybod y’s serving Hiram Walkers Cordials On-the-Rocks 
( Especially Blackberry Flavored Brandy! ) 


It's the new entertaining idea . . . this 
icy after-dinner dividend! And like all 
great ideas, it's simple. Also elegant, 
imaginative, and delicious. (Have you 
tasted Hiram Walker's Cordials lately?) 

And this magnificent finishing touch 
costs surprisingly little, so you can keep 

Cromo de Monlho. Sloe On 


a good assortment of Hiram Walker's 
Cordials readily at hand. 

At your next dinner party, serve a 
choice of Hiram Walker's Cordials 
On-the-Rocks. For instance, the drinks 
shown above. Each, in its own inimitable 
way, is nothing short of sensational! 


HIRAM WALKER'S 

CORDIALS 

A RAINBOW OF DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 


Croon Cron 
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Quality at yuurjeet 


pedwin, 


xxoi snoi —This one scores high! It's the 
runaway favorite that teams up all of this season’s hottest new 
shoe styling ideas: trim boot profile, slick side tie, and new 
cube toe! Look around. See all the Hot Shots? Stop in at 
your Pedwin store. 


10?? 


Other styles 9.99 to 12.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 8.99 
and 9.99. All higher Denver West ond Canada. 


young ideas in shoes 


PEDWIN DIVISION. BROWN SHOE COMPANY. ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI. Also manolacliiieJ u. 


,n Shoo Company of Canada, Ltd., Portn, Ontario. 


